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ORD DERBY met his supporters on Friday, and his Reform Bill 
was generally approved. According to a very hurried report 
in the Standard, its main provisions are these :—The borough fran- 
chise to be Household Suffrage for every man who has resided two 
and pays his own rates, with permission to those who now 
compound to pay directly if they like. A vote to be given, even 
to lodgers, for education or payment of income-tax. A second 
or dual vote to be given to all voters liable to direct taxation of 
any kind. Disfranchisement to commence with boroughs of 
10,000 inhabitants, thus yielding, with the seven corrupt seats, 
forty-five vacancies. The hitches in this plan are the exclusion of 
compounders and the dual vote, but we should not wonder if the 
Liberals compromised the matter by rejecting duality, and con- 
fining the right of composition to houses below 51. 


We described last week, on Lord Cranborne’s evidence, Mr. 
Disraeli’s Reform proposals of the 25th ult. as a political chapter 
from Punch’s ‘Happy Thoughts.” Sir John Pakington, in his 
singularly candid speech at Droitwich, gave, with what seems like 
extraordinary zeal, the most spontaneous confirmation of that 
suggestion. The Cabinet, he says, met unexpectedly on Mon- 
day, 25th, without knowing beforehand of the resignations; it 
was not assembled till half-past one, Lord Derby had to address 
his supporters at two, and Sir John “ did not think they had 
more than ten minutes in which to make up their mind,” and in 
that ten minutes they adopted a new Reform Bill! No wonder 
Sir John Pakington ‘‘ deeply felt that the course taken had been 
a mistake,”—rather an unhappy thought, in fact,—but he did not 
lay the blame on the utter want of previous preparation by 
Cabinet discussion, but only on the natural flurry of the moment. 
Sir John was almost as confused about the coming Reform Bill as 
Lord Derby was about his course on that ‘ fatal Fifth Resolution.” 
His enigmatic disclosure was as follows :—‘t The late Mr. Cobden 
suggested a plan of dividing a town which returned more than 
one member into wards, and giving one member toeach ward. He 
could not enter further into details with respect to the Govern- 
ment plan, but he thought it probable that they would find some 
such plan as this would be proposed to a limited extent by the aid 
of the dual vote.” No conundrum was ever so difficult as this. 
Sir John Pakington says in effect, ‘‘ My first is Mr. Cobden’s 
plan for division into wards; my second is the dual vote ; and my 
Whole is the Government Reform Bill.” We all give it up, and 
submit to wait till we are told the answer. 


Independent members don’t take much by harrying Mr. 
Disraeli. On Monday Mr. Darby Griffith asked him on what 
ground, if uncorrupt, independent and important boroughs,— 
this was a poetical description of Devizes, — were to lose a 
seat in order to promote Reform, it was proposed that cer- 
tain other boroughs, mere nomination boroughs, should be ex- 
empted from all sacrifice. Mr. Disraeli replied that the inquiry 
of his ‘‘ honourable friend, though distinguished by his usual 
acuteness,” did not appear to him,—founded as it was on a 
series of assumptions,—to fall within the legitimate limit of 
questions such as were put in that House. On Thursday, 
poor Mr. White (M.P. for Brighton) threw a taunt at Mr. 
Iisraeli, which returned as speedily as if the poor man 





velocity and a sharper point, into his own bosom. He rose to 
support Mr. Locke’s demand for the new statistics, but with the 
odd observation that he for his part didn’t want any more. But 
he did want, it seems, to have a shot at Mr. Disraeli. Mr. White 
wanted less mystery, he said. ‘It was remarked by Mr. Sheridan 


392 | bout seventy years ago that Englishmen had no faith in the 


‘little Isaac’ class of politicians, who were a little roguish, and 
devilish cunning,”—which was a polished reference, we suppose, 
to Mr. Disraeli and his father, Isaac Disraeli. Mr. Disracli rose 
at once to reply to Mr. Gladstone, commencing, ‘‘I need not 
trouble the House with any remarks on the observations of the 
successor to Mr. Sheridan,” an impromptu retort on the worthy 
Philistine who represents Brighton which delighted the House, 
and completed that gentleman's moral collapse. 


Disheartening rumours have been circulating all the week as to 
the health of the Princess of Wales, and when on Wednesday it 
was known that the King and Queen of Denmark had been sum- 
moned to London, a sentiment of profound alarm and regret 
became almost universal. It appears, however, from the latest 
bulletin, published on Thursday, and from statements in the 
medical journals, that her Royal Highness is slowly recovering, 
though the rheumatic pain in the knee is still so severe that it 
will be necessary to use supports. The Prince is ill advised not 
to order more frequent bulletins, the interest of the public being 
almost as deep and genuine as it was during the illness of the 
Princess Charlotte. 


Mr. Forster made an excellent speech at Bradford on Tuesday, 
in the course of which he illustrated the Ministerial position by a 
very happy story. An old Quaker friend of his was driving with 
his family along a very narrow road, with a precipice on one side 
and a high bank onthe other, when he met a bull, and in his alarm 
threw his wife over the precipice to save her from the beast. Mr. 
Forster denounced all systems of plurality, but was sufficiently 
fair to cumulative voting. He would support it, he said, if we 
had equal electoral districts, but at present, with so many small 
boroughs, it was not required,—a matter of opinion rather than 
a question of principle. He would support the Government 
measure, if a good one, but would rather wait another year than 
put up with a bad one, or a sham one, such, for instance, as house- 
hold suffrage with the compounders struck out would be. Mr. 
Forster was careful, we note, not to say that nothing less than 
household suffrage would do, though he repeated his individual 
approval of that limit to the franchise. 





The Italians have shown once more the political sense which, 
when pressed, they always display. ‘They have answered Ricasoli’s 
appeal by sending him up a clear working majority, which it is 
estimated will amount to at least one-third of the House. The 
Reds have suffered heavily, both Garibaldi and Mazzini have been 
rejected by several constituencies, and the Ministry has been re- 
turned entire. It seems to be understood that this result was due 
partly to Ricasoli’s Circular accepting the national decision on his 
Ecclesiastical Bill, partly to the pledges of Depretis, the Minister 
of Finance, who promises to make both ends meet by economies, 
and by the reorganization of the income-tax, which reaches too 
low, and is disgracefully jobbed in collection. Rattazzi, we per- 
ceive, hints that he shall support the Baron, and has emphatically 
repudiated on behalf of his party the monstrous idea of repudiat- 
ing the Debt. 


The Fenian movement makes no progress. The Brotherhood 
display little energy and no military skill, the weather has declared 
in favour of Queen Victoria, and the only insurgents in the field 
are hiding in the mountains, very cold, very hungry, and very much 
dispirited. There is, of course, great alarm still in places, and 
Government has been pressed to declare martial law, but has 
wisely abstained from that dangerous and oppressive measure, aud 
contented itself with a Special Commission to try the leaders. A 
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dence, and a squadron sailed on Friday for the Irish coast, but 
this is probably only a measure of precaution. Fenian movements 
cannot be estimated like those of sane beings, but to judge from 
appearances the rebels are collapsing. 


M. de Persigny has been making a great speech about Parlia- 
mentary liberty, the drift of which is, that in England Ministerial 
responsibility transfers power from statesmen to orators. A pop"l- 
lar body is always compelled to obey its best speakers, who are not 
necessarily the men most competent to govern. ‘There is a certain 
amount of truth in thisidea, though England has repeatedly obeyed 
men who, like the Duke of Wellington, were not orators, but M. 
de Persigny forgets the argument on the other side. Every 
government requires of its ministers something besides adiinistra- 
tive power. Ina despotism the needful supplementary quality is 
suppleness, in a Republic like America, party following, in a Par- 
liamentary system ability to speak clearly. Why is the latter, so 
seldom wanting to able men, the worst of the three? ‘The real evil 
of Parliamentary Government is the limitation of choice not to 
orators, but to men whom constituencies will return. What earthly 
right has Droitwich to a veto on the Queen's selection of a 
Secretary of War? 





Mr. Hardy's Bill for the Metropolitan Poor went safely through 
Committee on Monday. The President of the Poor Law Board 
seems to understand what his colleagues do not—that Parliament 
despises * squeezable ” Ministers, and stuck to his Bill like a man. 
Only two divisions were taken, one on a motion by Earl Grosvenor, 
who wanted the common fund to bear certain new charges, and 
one on the clause authorizing nominee guardians. ‘This last was 
resisted by the Metropolitan Members, but was carried by 
92 to 27—a majority which we hope London Guardians will 
take as a vote of want of confidence, and amend their ways. 
During the conversation Mr. Mill proposed in a somewhat informal 
way that medical officers for the poor should be appointed by 
competitive examination. Does he happen to know any form of 
examination which will test charity, kindliness, forbearance, and 
zeal, because if he does, it will be a real help to mankind? It is 
not want of knowledge, but want of heart, which makes bad Union 
doctors. 





Lord Dalhousie started a debate in the Lords about the Army 
Estimates, but he did not make much of it. His main point was 
that instead of giving men 2d. a day extra, ‘ stoppages ” should 
be stopped. Recruits are told by the recruiting-sergeants they 
are to have so much a day, and when the men find most of it 
stopped for kit, &c., they naturally think themselves swindled. 
Twopence a day will not stop that, and in a year or two we shall 
have the trouble all over again. Lord Longford in reply made a 
clever but unstatesmanlike speech, showing that he wants either 
a conscription or voluntary service for long periods, but admitting 
that he could get neither. He consequently preached content till 
we could. Earl de Grey wanted to keep the Militia intact as a 
first reserve, and not mix it up with the Line, and the Duke of 
Cambridge in a really capital speech, by far the best we remember 
him to have made, quite agreed with Earl de Grey, but said we 
must make the best of the bad, and no other reserve was attain- 
able. The general effect of the debate was that everybody who 
knows anything disbelieves in the Army, and nobody has the 
courage to act on his belief. When the calamity comes, every one 
of these moral skulkers will eagerly shriek, ** J told you so !” 





Lord Shaftesbury brought forward his Bill for prohibiting 
‘* sacrificial vestments ” on Monday, in a very short speech... The 
Bill makes the 58th Canon a law, thus limiting English clergy- 
men to their surplices or University hoods and gowns, and 
finally suppressing green waistcoats or other man-millinery. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury thought the Bishops might make up 
their minds on the proposal in about ten days, but he evidently 
means to oppose it, and, we suspect, he isin the right. Suppose 
a parish likes millinery, and finds in it a means of grace, why 
should Lord Shaftesbury object? ‘The true course is to invest 
the Bishop with power to hearken to a complaint from any parish, 
and then decide without expense or appeal what that particular 
incumbent is to wear. If the incumbent does not obey, suspend 
him till he does, but in no case ought he to be interfered with 
without the consent of his parish. 





The North German Parliament is getting on very slowly, each 
“fraction” or party discussing the draft of the Constitution by 
itself. Count von Bismarck, however, in a succession of speeches, 


authority without reducing the German Princes to English Pp, . 


and because if he can do without reducing them the South German 
States will come in. Germany, ‘ once placed in the saddle, ig sure to 
have strength to ride,” but there are dangers ahead, and for th 

present, at least, the Government must have its military dictator 
ship. It is too early to judge quite yet, but we suspect the a, 
sian Premier will, in the end, have his way, conceding only that 
the fixed military budget, which so annoys the Liberals, shall eon, 
tinue for three years. ‘That concession would get rid of the Other 
difliculty, the limited power of Parliament, as the majority, ongg 
enabled to vote the military budget, couid insist on concessions, 


The text of the Bill for the Reorganization of the French Arm 
has been published. It does not differ greatly from the analysis 
already before the public. It catches as in a net all young men ip 
France physically fit for service, those who escape the ballot for 
the Army and Reserve falling into the Mobile National Guard, 
which, moreover, will include all who have passed four years in 
the Reserve. None of the officers in this Guard are elective, com. 
missioned or non-commissioned, and they are all permanently 
subjected to military law. The men, however, are not 80 gub. 
jected, except during an annual fortnight’s drill. The period of 
service is five years, and the Guard may be called out to maintain 
internal order. It cannot, however, be ordered on service without 
a special law passed by the Legislative Body. Within ten yea 
from the day of the passing of this Act every ablebodied man jp 
France under thirty will be a drilled soldier who knows when the 
order arrives exactly where his post is, who must reach it under 
penalties, and when he has reached it is simply a soldier. More. 
over, in twenty years every ablebodied man in France will be a 
trained soldier. 


Mr. T. B. Potter has taken occasion to republish Mr. Cobden’s 
letter to him of 22nd March, 1865, recommending the splitting 
up of constituencies in order to give minorities a chance. We 
discussed the plan last week, but we give here the words of a pro- 
posal which may yet be important :—“‘ I would give only one vote 
to each elector, and one representative to each constituency, Thus, 
if the metropolis, for example, were entitled with a fair distribu. 
tion of electoral power to forty votes, 1 would divide it into forty 
districts or wards, each to return one member, and in this way 
every class and every variety of opinion would have a chance of 
a fair representation. Belgravia, Marylebone, St. James's, St. 
Giles’s, Whitechapel, Spitalfields, &c., would each and all have 
their members.” 


The President is really going to execute the Act for the mili- 
tary government of the South which he vetoed,—and so, no doubt, 
will avoid impeachment. He has appointed Generals Schofield, 
Sickles, Ord, Thomas, and Sheridan to be commanders of the five 
districts,—all sound men. The distrust felt for the President by 
the now expired Congress is shown by their forbidding him in the 
Army Appropriation Act to remove General Grant, or to assign 
him duty elsewhere than in Washington, without the approval of 
the Senate, and requiring him to issue all his military orders 


the disbandment of the Southern Militia. The new military 
réyime had commenced in the Carolinas. 


The Republicans have carried completely the New Hampshire 
elections, electing a republican Governor and three republican 
Congressmen. 





The New Englanders seem to be in a panic about the Canadian 
Federation, which they call a breach of the Monroe doctrine, as it 
will tend to establish a kingdom on the Northern frontier. They 
think that if Prince Alfred is the Viceroy he will soon become 
King. We do not quite see what the Americans are afraid of. 
Till Canada separates from England the Viceroy cannot be 8 
King. When it separates from England it will lose the strength 
of the English Army and Navy, and be a much less formidable 
power than it now is. What is it they dislike ?—the mere name of 
a monarchy? A constitutional King is, after all, only a Governor- 
General with much diminished power. 





Mr. Ewart on Tuesday introduced a Bill to empower students 
who wish to attend the University lectures at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to do so without becoming members of any college. The 
introduction of the Bill was not resisted, but Mr. Beresford Hope 
objected, as usual, to this attempt to “ dry-nurse” the Universi- 





is making his policy clear. He wauts to have the draft voted | ties, instead of leaving them to their own discretion; and Sir W- 
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remarked that the Universities are already busy with 
e for enabling men who have not been educated in the 
es to finish their education there. True. But this is 
Mr. Ewart wishes to effect. He wants to obliye the 
es to teach men,—from the beginning, if needful, —who 
as in the old times. 


a schem 
Universiti 
not what 
Universities © 
are not collegiate men, 








Lord Russell has been much abused for his speech last Monday 
in the House of Lords, but when we once emerge from the 
gaored groves of historical reminiscences and the Chandos Clause, 
it was not such bad sense. He remarked that no household rating 
franchise could now be the sole basis of the political franchise, on 
account of the compound householders and the numerous lodgers ; 
nor could they be admitted en masse without swamping the 

t constituencies, to which he objected. ‘That is cer- 
tainly 80. But household rating has no greater mystery in it 
than income-tax paying, and a double basis may be justifiable 
enough, —if only means be found to reserve a real representative 
influence to the present constituencies, 


Professor Agassiz, who has been lecturing on the zoology of 
South America in New York, says that the Amazon has not one 
fish in common with other fresh-water basins ; that in a little pool 
of a few hundred square yards he found 200 different kinds of 
peculiar fish,—three times as many as in the whole waters of the 
Mississippi. In the Amazon itself he found 2,000 different kinds, 
of which he knew only 150 before he began his investigation. He 
found one fish that could not only creep on land,—he had found it five 
niles inland,—but climb trees, and he had brought down a fish 
anda bird by the same shot. 


Dr. Richardson gave a lecture on Wednesday at the rooms of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals on the 
means of producing insensibility to pain locally,—local anees- 
thesia,—instead of generally by chloroform, by means of ether 
spray. The general means,—inhalation of chloroform, &c., are not 
easily applicable to animals,—the local means, by ether spray 
perfectly so, and he described several most painful operations 
performed on horses and dogs without the slightest sign of pain 
by means of it. He submitted his own arm to the ether spray, 
aud then passed large needles through the benumbed parts with- 
out any suffering ; and Dr. Fraser, Mr. Mocatta, and Mr. Gurney, 
had the same process applied to them with the same result. The 
ether process also diminishes inflammation by the same means 
by which it benumbs, Ether sold specially for veterinary purposes 
is prepared by Messrs. Robins and Co., of Oxford Street, at 4s. 6d. 
a pound, which is said to be enough for twenty operations. What 
apity we could not produce local anesthesia in the boroughs 
we are going to deprive of their seats! Reform would be be so 
much easier. ‘ 





There is some hope that Dr. Livingstone is not really dead, or 
at least that the Johanna natives who said he was killed are not 
to be trusted. Sir Roderick Murchison, in a letter read at the 
Geographical Society on Monday, stated that as these Johanna 
men had brought no token from Dr. Livingstone’s corpse,—which 
they saw buried, according to their own account,—their evidence 
was extremely doubtful. If they had been disgusted with the 
journey, or intimidated by the ferocious tribes on the borders of 
Lake Nyassa, and agreed to abandon their chief, they would all 
agree to tell the same story to account for their desertion of him. 
At all events there is a hope. 


The island of Mitylene is said to have been ruined by an earth- 
quake, which destroyed multitudes of its inhabitants, but no 
details have as yet reached England. 


The judges appointed to consider the plans for the new National 
Gallery have unanimously decided “against recommending any 
design for adoption by Government.” All are bad, though Mr. 
Edward Barry's “ exhibits the greatest amount of architectural 
merit.” The competitors are, of course, very angry, affirming 
that a promise had been given them, but the public completely 
agrees with the judges, among whom are men like Mr. Beresford 
Hope, Lord Elcho, and Mr. Tite. Undeniably we are a clever 
people. We first put up a gallery in which nobody can see, then 
vote a great sum for a new one, then order the best architects to 
send in plans, then find them all too bad even for us, and then— 
Heaven knows what then. Suppose we vary our plan, and tell 
Mr. Beresford Hope, Sir J. Thwaites, or the Marquis of West- 





minster, or Miss Burdett Coutts, or somebody else accus- 
tomed to get things done, to see a National Gallery built for us at 
such a price. Chatter won’t make a wall, whatever the House of 
Commons may think, any more than it will make a fleet. 





The Temporary Home for Lost and Stray Dogs at Holloway 
was wantonly and cruelly pointed out the other day by the Pall 
Mall Gazette as a proper object for the descent of the taxgatherer, 
with demands for 12s. for each canine inmate during the last year, 
—which would come to upwards of 1,000/. for one year’s arrears, 
as 2,000 dogs have been received within its hospitable walls 
in that period. The managers of the institution (which is very 
poor), however, have reason, we believe, to hope for more for- 
bearance from the Government than from the misocyne in the Pull 
Mall Gazette. ‘They have presented their case in touching and 
forcible language. First, they say, they clear the streets of 
canine vagrants, and afford them ‘a temporary refuge from 
violence, cold, and starvation.” Next, they provide owners of lost 
dogs with a better chance of recovering them ; lastly, and most 
important of all,—we use their own words,—they find out “a 
permanent home and sphere of usefulness for creatures which had 
wandered or been driven from proper conditions of existence.” 
There is great wisdom in taking this high ground, from which no 
one can drive them. What dogs want is, unquestionably, ‘a 
sphere of usefulness” and “ proper conditions of existence,” and 
we only regret sincerely to find that but 25 per cent. of the dogs 
received into the temporary refuge find that sphere and those con- 
ditions,-—the remainder being put to a “ painless death.” Still, 
25 per cent. is a fair remnant snatched from destruction. “ If 
this institution is closed,” says the secretary eloquently, “ one 
naturally shudders when reflecting upon the wretchedness of their 
[the dogs’] condition, and on the demoralization of boys and 
ignorant persons,” — like the writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
—“ which will follow.” Mr. Hunt, we are sure, will not enforce 
the tax and stop this little instalment of human charity towards 
the highest subordinate races of our fellow-creatures. But if he 
does, may vengeance overtake the Pall Mali wanton, in the shape 
of a bite from some of these unhappy canine casuals, driven into 
violence by the ‘* want of a sphere of usefulness and proper con- 
ditions of existence.” 


In consequence of purchases by the Government Broker for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, the Consol Market at one period 
of the week was very firm, and a rise of about one-half per cent. 
took place in the quotations. The price for time bargains has 
been as high as 91} ‘ buyers,” but the closing rates yesterday 
were 91 to 914 for delivery, and 91} to 91} for account. 
Indian Securities have been in request, at an important advance 
in the quotations, the 5 per Cent. Stock having been done at 109}, 
and the Bonds at 423. prem. Railway Shares—owing to the 
financial difficulties of several Companies—have been greatly 
depressed. Great Western Stock sold yesterday as low as 39}. 
The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 19,256,235/. 
—in the Bank of France, 30,207,000/. ‘The official minimum 
rate of discount both in London and Paris is 3 per cent., and rules 
at a similar figure at Amsterdam and Berlin. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week are subjoined :— 


Friday, March 8, Friday, March 15. 
oe 173 


Mexican ° 
Spanish Passive oe oe ee oe 22 we 22 
Do. Certificates .. ie eé “a °° 14} oe 14} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853 .. oe oe . 55} oo 54 
2 cs ee. -. - 55E ww Sit 
United States 5.203 .. oe oe oe oe Tih oe Til 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, March 8, Friday, March 15. 


Great Eastern .. ee or ow ee ee 28; os 2:5 
117 oe 116 


Great Northern oe o. oe ee 
Great Western.. oe oe 41} ve 40 
Lancashire and Yorksiiie .. oe oe 1:5} ee 124 
London and Brighton 7itxd.. 7 
London and Norih-Westera oe 11*} ‘ 116} 
London and S >uth-Western ee oo 80}x.d... 19} 
London, Chatham, and Dover oe ow oe 17} oe 1g 
Metropolitau ..  «« oe - “ 121k owe 120 
ee ss a a 117y.d.(m.. Ili 
North-Easterv, Berwick .. oe oe oe 102; xd... lol} 
Do York.. % xd... he 9 
675 x.d,.. 654 


South-Eastera ow oe « oy oe 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—@—— 
CUMULATIVE VOTING WITH AN EXTENDED 
SUFFRAGE ? 


S it seems now certain that the present feeble Ministry— 
the Ministry which, as Sir John Pakington confesses, 


better. Individually, the influence of each new elector is 
nullified with one hand while it is accorded with the ole 
but accorded only. No doubt it may so happen that the new 
principle diminishes the influence of a certain party oy ¢ cs 
as compared with what it would be if the same extension of 
the suffrage were accorded, and no power to pile the votes op 
one candidate were given. But this is a diminution to the 
influence of a class or party, 


agrees to new Reform Bills at ten minutes’ notice,—is not of any individual vote, 


to be permitted at least to unbosom its uncertain counsels 
to the nation, and as it becomes therefore even more neces- 
sary that men who have any convictions themselves should 
do what they can to guide Parliament in its somewhat limp 
and nerveless treatment of a limp and nerveless Ministry, 
we cannot resist one further appeal to those who sincerely 
believe in the principle of Representation, to make a united 
effort to carry such a Reform Bill as will not only give a 
strong representation to the working class,—which is the con- 
dition sine gud non of Reform,—but also increase instead of 
diminishing the power of the adherents of all important poli- 
tical creeds to combine so as to secure a fair hearing in the 
House of Commons. We believe that the only feasible instru- 
ment for securing a large addition to the representative effi- 
ciency of the House of Commons, beyond a generous extension 
of the franchise to the working class, is some form of what is 
now called the Cumulative Vote. We wish to show what the 
absolute opponents of the cumulative vote really mean by 
the arguments with which they resist it. We do not speak 


And what that one class or party loses the other (opposite) 
class or party gains. If three-quarters of the electors cay no 
longer carry the whole representation, but only two out of ity 
three seats,—that is no doubt a limitation on the political 
power of the three-quarters of the constituency. But then, 
by that very same amount, it is an addition to the politicg 
power of the other quarter. Now, is that in any conceivable 
sense taking away with one hand what you give with th 
other? Only conceivably even in one case. Supposing that 
the constituency is already (say) a rather Radical constituency, 
and returns two members Radical and one Whig. By jn. 
creasing the number of electors, if the mode of election wer 
to continue the same as now, it might be that all three mem. 
bers would in future be Radicals; while if you introduce the 
principle of cumulative voting, it might possibly happen that 
by so doing you gave back to the moderates the power to 
return one Whig member, of which otherwise, by the exten. 
sion of the franchise, they would be deprived. In that case, 
no doubt, there would be a sense attaching to the words, 





here of the special difficulty of applying the cumulative vote 
Even 


to the boroughs in which there are but two members. 


that by giving both the extension of the franchise and cum. 
lative voting you took from the Radicals with one hand what 


you give them with the other. But you would only do » 
on the supposition that even after the alteration the Whi 

remained a united party of more than a quarter of the new 
constituency. And the question would be,—lIs it fairer 
that three-quarters of the constituency should send all thre 
members, or that they should send two out of the three, and 
the other quarter the third? Is it fairer that one-quarter of 
the constituency should have no voice at all in Parliament, or 
that it should have slightly more than arithmetically itis 
entitled to, namely, one-third? In such a case something might 
be given to a particular political party by blank extension of 
franchise which would not be given by extension of franchise, 
coupled with the cumulative vote, and something, therefore, 
which seems put within their reach by the one provision is taken 
out of it again by the other. But put it the other way, as r- 
gards the other party, which might be supposed to lose represen- 


that difficulty,—the difficulty, namely, of giving too much 
(namely, an equal) representation to a minority, which need 
not be greater than one-third, in so very many constituencies,— 
might be got over, if the House were in earnest about it, by 
the very ingenious, though too novel plan, suggested by a 
correspondent in another column,—the expedient, namely, not 
of permitting the piling of votes on one single member, but of 
giving to each elector, besides a vote for each candidate (not 
cumulative), if he likes to give them, one extra vote as a 
means, as it were, of specially accenting his individual pre- 
ference for one of them. This plan is quite too novel for 
practical consideration in connection with a Bill that must be 
submitted next week, and we need only state that, whereas 
in a two-membered constituency ordinary lump-voting would 
give a member to a perfectly united minority of more than 
one-third, the plan suggested by our correspondent would give 





one only to a perfectly united minority of more than three- 
sevenths, and in a three-cornered constituency to a perfectly 


united minority of more than two-fifths. But this is, we admit, 


for the present at least, purely theoretic. Nor have we any doubt 
that Parliament will decline to adopt the ordinary cumulative 
vote in two-membered constituencies, both because it would 
risk a great many too many seats, and because it might seem 
intrinsically unfair in such constituencies to give a minority of 


one-third as much representation as the majority of two-thirds. 
The only practical alternative seems to us the multiplication 
of three-cornered constituencies by taking one seat from each 
borough of a population, say, under 12,000,—if the propo- 
sition to increase the House of Commons be absolutely inad- 


missible,—and giving a third member to as many great cities 


and important counties as practicable. This would greatly 


increase in all such places the chance of really representing 


the local opinion in proportion to its local strength, and so 
introduce for future extension a political instrument of great 
power and yalue into our electoral system. Now, let us look 
at the arguments,—the dangerous, prejudiced, suicidal argu- 
ments, we consider them,—by which this principle of repre- 
senting, as far as possible, the local opinions in proportion to 
their actual numerical strength, is opposed by the Democratic 
Press. 

The most frequent and most impressive argument is, that in 
giving any new power to a minority to make its voice heard, 
you are taking away from the majority with one hand what you 
offer it with the other. Nothing can be more false or more 
misleading. You give to every new voter,—every voter 
admitted under the extension of the suffrage proposed,— 
precisely what you give to every old voter. You give only,— 
you take away nothing. If a thousand artizans are admitted 
in any three-membered constituency, each of these thousand 
has a greater, and not a less, individual influence in the con- 
stituency, by being permitted to cast his three votes as he 
pleases. No one can say that anything is taken from him 
because he is permitted to give all his three votes, if so he 
pleases, for his favourite candidate, or to split them, if he likes 


tation by the first measure, and regains it by the second. They 
would appear to be robbed by the first measure, taken alone, of 
what—considering their numbers and union—they had a fair 
right to, but it would be given back to them by the second 
step. And the only question is which is the fairer, —to leave the 
Radicals where they turn out to be less than three-quartersof the 
new constituency where they were, and the Whigs who are more 
than one-quarter of the new constituency also where they were, 
—or to obliterate the latter, in spite of their strength and 
numbers, from the representation altogether? Individual 
voters gain, and only gain; it is only a party which can lose 
by the one process what it gains by the other; and it can 
only do so when it cannot command a majority greater than 
three-quarters in the extended constituency, é.e., when it ought 
not to be able to extinguish its adversary entirely. ; 
And indeed, this whole hypothesis supposes that the consti 
tuency added by the extension of the franchise, is sure to in 
crease the strength of the party which previously had a majo 
rity,—in which case alone the cumulative vote might counter- 
balance the gain accruing to it by the extension of the franchise. 
But it might just as well happen that the Radicals previously in 
a hopeless minority might be strengthened into a much stronger 
minority by the extension of the franchise, and that in this 
case the cumulative vote would give them, what they would not 
otherwise gain at all, the command of one of the seats. In 
that case the cumulative vote, so far from taking away with 
one hand what it conferred with the other, would be the 
instrument of making the boon efficient,—in other words, 
of giving political significance to the stimulus which ex- 
tension of franchise taken alone had administered to the Radi- 
cal cause previously in a minority. Thus it is evident that the 
cumulative vote, so far from always taking away with one 
hand what it gives with the other, may very often double 
with the one hand the boon bestowed by the other,—and 
indeed make it from an empty form of giving into a real 
substantial gift. As regards individuals, then. the cumulative 
vote always gives more, instead of less, individual political 





power to each new elector; and as regards parties and classes 
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_——— 
even, it may quite as often double the gift offered by extension 

f the franchise as neutralize it; and whether it does one or 
af other, it does so because the opinion of the constituency 
js really divided in the way indicated by the final result. 

There can therefore be no real objection to the Cumulative 
Vote, at least in the three-membered constituencies, except on 
the part of those who do not wish to see a House of 
Commons representative of the nation at all, but only of the 
majority of the nation. And of these we suspect there are 
4 good many more than any one knows. We constantly 
hear it said that an opinion ought to be dependent for its 
representation in the House of Commons, not on the number 
and weight of the people who hold it, but on the accident 
whether or not it can manage to secure an absolute majority 
in any decent number of constituencies ; and this even though 
we are going to make a change which must tend in a very large 
number of the borough constituencies to throw a certain class 
of opinions into a numerical minority. It is of course con- 
eeivable that a political view which was in a minority in every 
borough in the Kingdom, and so extinguished in Parliament, 
might yet be in a minority of only one in every borough in 
the Kingdom. That of course is not likely, but the tendency 
of a large increase of the franchise is in the direction of 
extinguishing politically in each borough the representative 
chance of opinions which are unpopular with the most nume- 
yous class. Now, is it in any sense fair that opinions strongly 
held by a very strong minority of the nation, should be either 
suppressed in Parliament or represented there in a very insufli- 
cient way? Those who think so are not, as they suppose them- 
selves, enemies of doctrinatres, but enemies of the principle of 
a Representative Assembly. 





MR. BAINES’S FIGURES. 

{R. DISRAELI stated on Tuesday, in answer to Mr. 
M Lowe, who apparently wanted a rule for guessing, 
that neither he nor the House wanted more complete figures 
than those contained in the papers which Mr. Baines obtained 
in 1865. He would have them tabulated if the House wished, 
but the figures were in themselves sufficient for all purposes 
of needful discussion. Mr. Disraeli was right if his proposal 
is to be one of Household Suffrage pure and simple, and right 
if le selects rental as his basis, but wrong if he intends to 
make any novel proposal about compound householders. 
Nothing is said about them in these returns. Mr. Baines, 
who never contemplated, and probably does not altogether 
approve, household suffrage, procured for us a return of the 
population in every borough in 1861, the number of the 
electors on the Register in 1865, and the number of houses at 
each rental from 4/. up to 10/., lumping together, in conclu- 
sion, all under those figures. Any man can, therefore, see at 
@ glance from his Tables how his own borough will stand 
should household suffrage be accepted, and there is probably 
not a member who has not by this time learned his fate. 
Blue-books, however, are rare commodities outside the walls 
of Parliament, addition is tiresome work, and we shall, we 
believe, do our readers an acceptable service if we enable them 
to see easily the general effect of such a scheme. We must 
premise that Mr. Baines’s figures, which are much later than 
those selected by Mr. Newmarch, are also more moderate as to 
totals, his returns showing that the total Register is not tripled, 
but only doubled, by household suffrage. The totals are, 
however, of no importance, the existence of a few high-rented 
boroughs like Marylebone and Brighton depriving them of 
meaning, and we must, to understand the statistics, follow 
them to the polling booths. There are, then, 42 boroughs 
in which household suffrage would produce no crushing effect, 
either because the electoral roll would be but moderately in- 
creased, or because, as in the Tower Hamlets, the 10/. house- 
holders are so numerous, that if they choose to register they 
¢an utterly overbear every other class. In that borough, for 
example, though there are only 34,115 electors on the roll, 
there are, after the proper deduction for female occupiers, 
71,361 tenements paying over 10/., and only 13,579 below 
that figure. The ten-pounders, after making all deductions, 
therefore are masters if they choose to be, and no legislation 
can provide against indifference. The boroughs in which 
there is no overwhelming change, or in which, at all events, 
the charge of “swamping” cannot be fairly made, are the 
Tower Hamlets, Liverpool, Marylebone, Finsbury, Lambeth, 
Westminster, Southwark, Bristol, Greenwich, City of London, 
Brighton, Norwich, Devonport, Plymouth, Bath, Birkenhead, 
Southampton, Exeter (?), Cheltenham, Chatham (?#), North- 





ampton (?), Monmouth, Oxford, Cambridge (?), Dover, Read- 
ing, Maidstone (?), Hastings, Gloucester, Winchester, Fal- 
mouth, Weymouth, Reigate, Windsor, Christchurch, Guild- 
ford, Newport (?), Dorchester (7), Hertford, Harwich, 
Dartmouth (?), and Totnes. The note of interrogation 
signifies that, although the new electors do not actually 
swamp the old, they will exercise an immense influence 
on the return. In other words, as we remarked last week, 
the metropolitan boroughs, the ports, and a few county 
towns will feel the change least, probably for these rea- 
sons. In London rents are so high that workmen are either 
electors or lodgers, and in the ports, especially the Dockyard 
ports, while the floating population wants no houses, the resi- 
dent artizans find votes increase their wages. In the exceptional 
towns the small number of cheap houses is probably due to the 
absence of ordinary business. In all such places it is, we are 
told, amusing to see the readiness with which members, Tories 
and Liberals alike, accept a proposed suffrage which, as they 
are well aware, they will not greatly feel, which, in some cases, 
as Southampton, will produce no effect whatever, and in some 
will seat them only the more firmly in their saddles. In any 
calculation of the general result, therefore, these boroughs 
must be deducted. The new electors in them may hold the 
balance of power, and force pledges upon their members, but 
they cannot absolutely dictate to the whole of the existing 
constituencies. 

There remain 144 boroughs, and of these 42 are towns 
and cities with more than 30,000 residents. In the majority 
of these Household Suffrage will create a new constituency, 
which, as we believe, will be exceptionally good, very much 
under the influence of political ideas, very little under that of 
bribery or of intimidation, which, in fact, will freely express 
genuine, if mistaken, popular thought. These are Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Wolverhampton, Newcastle, 
Bradford, Salford, Stoke-upon-Trent, Kingston, Portsmouth, 
Oldham, Sunderland, Preston, Nottingham, Bolton, Leicester, 
Blackburn, Stockport, York, Dudley, Derby, Coventry, Roch- 
dale, Ipswich, Walsall, Wigan, Bury, Halifax, Cricklade, 
Macclesfield, Stroud, South Shields, Huddersfield, Great Yar- 
mouth, Tynemouth, Ashton, Gateshead, Northampton, New 
Shoreham, Worcester, and Chester. Two or three even of 
these, such as Yarmouth, Ipswich, and Stroud, will be unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced by Parliamentary agents bad boroughs, 
but in them household suffrage will make corruption exces- 
sively expensive. It is one thing to buy eighty freemen in a 
constituency divided into equal parts, as has happened in 
Ipswich, and quite another to purchase 2,500 new voters, 
most of them on one side. In all these the existing Register 
is more or less completely swamped by the new voters, and in 
seven, Leeds, Stockport, Cricklade, Ipswich (?), Huddersfield, 
New Shoreham, and Chester, by the new voters paying less 
than 4/. a year,—that is, by workmen, or in one case labourers, 
whose rents are artificially kept down. Their members will 
have to conciliate, to understand, and in great measure to 
represent classes of whom they have as yet scarcely heard, 
whom they do not in the majority of cases understand, and 
who are fairly entitled to an effective share of political power. 
In such places, if we can but put down direct bribery, we shall 
have nothing to fear and much to hope from household suffrage. 
But unfortunately household suffrage, if it is finally adopted in 
its simple form, does not confine its action to these centres of 
thought and energy, but will be felt most oppressively in 
boroughs of the pettiest kind. There are, for example, sixty- 
seven boroughs which in 1861 had less than 10,000 inhabitants, 
and in no less than nineteen of these the very poorest class of 
householders outnumber the whole existing constituency, and 
would exercise a predominant influence under any “check” 
likely to be accepted by the House of Commons, while in the 
remainder the new electors will in practice appoint members 
without appeal. Can anybody believe that this will be bene- 
ficial? These men have little of the education which protects 
the workmen of the North, little of their public spirit, and 
none of that sense of independence which men acquire when 
accustomed to work in large groups, when penetrated, in fact, 
with a sense that the community is above the individual. 
Even if we can put a stop to bribery, a most difficult task, the 
authority of the local magnate and the local employer of labour 
will not only not be impaired, but will be rendered much 
more absolute, that authority telling in direct proportion to 
the absence of pecuniary independence. What is a small car- 
penter, say, in Eye, to do if he knows that for the rest of his 
life his landlord, or principal customer, or the one man in the 
neighbourhood who alone can give him a contract worth 
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having, will never again employ, or befriend, or speak to 
him? He will obey orders with a readiness in exact propor- 
tion to his poverty, and we shall find at the end of five years 
that Reform has enlarged the number of nomination boroughs 
by 30 or 40 seats. It may have diminished direct bribery in 
an almost equal degree, which is a gain to the localities, but 
it will to that extent have diminished the opportunity for 
expressing real popular thought. As a witty talker is 
reported to have said, “Reform” in these boroughs “ will 
make the constituencies a little worse, and leave the members 
just as they were.’’ Of course, if it cannot be helped, if no 
line can be drawn, and all borough constituencies must be 
treated exactly alike, why, the question ends, and we must 
accept the probable evil with the undoubted good. But do 
not let us, at least, accept household suffrage under the idea 
that it will be everywhere, in New Shoreham as well as Man- 
chester, an unmixed benefit to the Liberal side. In 42 boroughs 
the Reform will probably make no change. In 42 more it will 
make the nomination of Tory members almost an impos- 
sibility, but in 67 it will make the ultimate predominance of 
a plutocracy, sure to be essentially unprogressive, more of a 
certainty than itis now. It is on its effect in the boroughs 
with between 30,000 and 10,000 inhabitants that we must 
rely for Liberal gains, and it is in such places that the result 
of any Reform must always be most uncertain. If we can 
extinguish bribery and intimidation, we may in such places 
gain better men, but if not, we shall lose rather than gain, 
the new electors being more dependent than the old, and one 
great end of Reform, the creation of a Liberal majority in the 
House as strong as the Liberal majority in the country, hold- 
ing the same ideas, will be entirely lost. 

We shall be told by journals like the Daily News, which, 
though perfectly sincere, grow savage if anybody attempts to 
look at Reform from a different point of view from their own, 
that these facts are opposed to those which we published last 
week, In reality they only supplement them. Our argument 
now, as then, is, that a swamping measure, if applied to the 
whole list of English boroughs, cannot be an unmixed good, 
that, under any view, it will probably do more harm than good. 
The general view is that the whole working class will pull 
together, and so, we believe, under certain circumstances they 
will. In that case, under household suffrage they are masters 
of the Empire—of India, for example, no less than of domestic 
taxation. The other view which the Daily News supports is 
that they will not pull together; and this, in quiet times 
and under certain conditions, is also, no doubt, true. In 
that case household suffrage will leave 42 boroughs just as 
they are, improve 42 boroughs very decidedly—as far as the 
representation of workmen is concerned—injure 67 boroughs by 
diminishing their independence, and act no mortal man can 
tell how in 35 more. That result, coupled with increased 
middle-class influence in the counties, may be, on the whole, 
beneficial, especially as it will unquestionably increase the 
force of Parliament ; but it is not one either certain enough or 
large enough to call for the hallelujahs Radicals seem inclined 
all at once to pour forth, or to compel everybody to merge his 
own convictions in one tremendous shout for Household Suf- 
frage. It is the way in which we are all being overborne bya 
factitious enthusiasm, and not of this or that measure, that we 
now complain. 


THE CITY ON ITS METTLE. 


HERE is a victim,—a collective one,—in the midst of the 

Metropolis, of whose sufferings the world is cruelly unaware. 
The Crown thwarts its benevolence. The Registrar-General 
is its deadly foe. Sir Richard Mayne proclaims it a criminal 
of the deepest dye. It stinks in the nose of Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick. The Home Secretary is in league with its traducers. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works oppresses it. On the 
authority of its various foes, the public believe it to be decay- 
ing, year by year, to be inhabited only by the refuse of the 
population, to be, in fact, a new Alsatia, where crimes are 
committed in the ratio of 271 per cent. of the inhabitants, 
each of whom must have been in prison over three times in 
his life. That victim,—long-suffering, silent long,—is—the 
City of London. But a champion has at last leaped forward 
to its rescue, in the person of its Chamberlain. Doughtier 
spearsman never tilted against all comers for a fair lady’s 
honour. The Registrar-General has to bear the brunt of the 
first encounter. Next comes a deadly combat with the Chief 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police. Him the City 
champion is not satisfied with unhorsing, but after fighting 





ee 
him, dismounted, for a full hour or so (by Shrewsbury clock 
leaves him as good as decapitated, and his Esquire, the OB 
put to flight with a buffet. Then the warlike Chamberlain 
remounts, and takes a kind of general career round the field 
in pursuit of the Home Secretary, as the backer of his late 
opponents, pelting him with his own false statistics; after 
which he returns to his vantage-ground, and somewhat scorn. 
fully defies Sir John Thwaites and his myrmidons, addreggiy 
meanwhile, a half-invitation to the M.P. for Westminster ¢ 
join him in the next pass of arms. 

Seriously, however, and difficult as it is to connect the idea 
of a Lord Mayor and Alderman with that of dumb and injured 
innocence,—it must be admitted that, in attacking his Oppo 
nents, Mr. Scott has generally the best of it, and mostly proves 
his case. It lies indeed almost in a nutshell. The City is trieg 
alternately by two different standards; for taxing purposes, 
by the wealth which flows through it to the whole of its 
population, numbering over 280,000, and to its daily frequent. 
ers, averaging over 700,000 ; for purposes of civil and criming} 
statistics, by its night population, of somewhat over 100,000, 
Mr. Scott has rendered real service in exposing the fallacious 
character in many respects of the population returns, e.g., “It 
would appear from the Census returns that the City of Londop 
occupies a very high—nay, the highest place—as regards the 
efficient cultivation of its soil ; it having a greater number of 
farmers, in proportion to its acreage, than any other agricul 
tural district in Great Britain! On the night of the Census there 
were, it is true, in the City of London 9 bankers, 10 stock 
brokers, and a few merchants ; but, on the other hand, there 
were found 44 farmers, being at the rate of 1 farmer to every 
16 acres. There were also 3 farm bailiffs, 25 gardeners, § 
fishermen, and one gentle shepherd. One apprentice is als 
recorded—the last of his race.” 

The fact is that, to quote brokers (of whom 33 only ar 
returned as sleeping within the City) and apprentices alone, 
3,297 of the former carried on business within the City, whilst 
the City apprentices are “estimated to exceed 3,000,” of 
whom 148 are in the very “ establishments where the Census 
tables were printed.” So, again, the “ uninhabited ” houses 
of the City are returned as over 2,000, representing, says Mr, 
Scott, ‘an amount of desolation exceeding that which would 
result if the whole cathedral city of Durham, or county towns 
of Guildford, or Buckingham, or Dorchester, were divested 
of every inhabitant.” But the fact is that nearly all the 
houses returned in the Census as uninhabited are treated by 
fiscal authorities as inhabited, because crowded with inhabi- 
tants during the day, and consequently assessed to rates and 
taxes, 

The result of this mode of calculation, when the City is 
only credited with the hundred and odd thousands of small 
shopkeepers, charwomen, lodgers at inns, paupers, &c., who 
sleep within its bounds, and then debited with all the drunken- 
ness of the nearly 900,000 persons who resort to it day by 
day, and with all the crimes tried in its Courts, may easily be 
imagined. Hence the assertion, that it is ‘“ unquestionably 
the most drunken place in the kingdom,” or the figures which 
prove that its criminals are 271 per cent. of its population. 
Mr. Scott has no difficulty in showing that such figures 
involve the exquisite absurdity “that the 170,133 persons 
engaged commercially, day by day, at their places of business, 
and the other persons who daily migrate to the City, forming 
a total of 728,986 human beings, of average honesty and 
morality, never commit any criminal act.” And he shows, 
moreover, that, on the contrary, out of 9,641 persons pro 
ceeded against on indictment or summarily in the City during 
1864, only 2,346 resided in the City, but 7,295 out of it, or 
about 1 to 3, the proportion, moreover, being lighter in the 
City’s favour as respects indictable offences. In the whole of 
his encounter with Sir R. Mayne, indeed, the C hamberlain is 
singularly successful, and it is difficult to doubt, after reading 
his pages, that in order to give the City a bad name, some 
person or other whom Sir R. Mayne avouches (himself being 
vouched for in turn by Mr. E. Chadwick) has “ arranged ” the 
criminal and economic statistics of the Metropolis without 
compunction,—omitting “murder” from among the graver 
offences, in order to include pocket-picking, dressing UP 
calculations of cost by means of convenient omissions, &e. 

It is after this that, flushed with triumph, Mr. Scott 
makes a general onslaught on the “ judicial statistics ” of the 
Home Office. In the year 1861, we are told, there was one 
(successful) attempt to commit suicide in the Metropolitan 
Police District, but there were 190 suicides actually com 





mitted. In 1862 the attempts had risen (by 32,800 per cent.) 
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he suicides themselves falling to 170. So, by “judicial 
” Bristol, with a population of 154,093, is credited 
indictable crimes ; while Bath, with a population of 
28, is credited with 285 such crimes,—the elderly 
insters of Bath being thus 35 per cent. more criminal 
the seafaring men and sugar-bakers of Bristol! One 
startling fact, ludicrous no longer, Mr. Scott also points out :— 
«In the eight years 1858-65 the Coroners return 600 in- 
nests resulting in verdicts of wilful murder in Middlesex 
alone, while the Police officials return but 79 within the same 
riod for the whole Metropolitan District and the City of 
London.” Can it, then, be that during those eight years more 
than 65 murderers a year escaped from justice ¢ 

The effectiveness of Mr. Scott’s advocacy on behalf of his 
ancient client is not to be denied. That such an adroit 
swordsman should have risen up from under the shadow of 

and Magog, is enough to make those rub their eyes who 
gre not acquainted already with the ability displayed repeatedly 
by the Chamberlain, before Committees of the House of Com- 
mons, and elsewhere. Still “methinks he doth protest too 
much” rings warningly in one’s ears, whilst reading his volume. 
Is the City really such an Arcadia as he describes, in which 
committals are only 1 in 1,857 of the population, to 1 in 
850 for the rest of the metropolis; the graver offences only 
1 in 2,613, against 1 in 471; habitual drunkards only 1 in 
6,894, against 1 in 705; known thieves and depredators only 
1 in 11,368, against 1 in 869; street-walkers only 1 in 
23,143, against 1 in 362? Mr. Scott has in fact here stum- 
bled into an exactly similar fallacy to those which he demo- 
lishes. For instance, in order to obtain the number of City 
street-walkers, he takes for dividend a figure of population of 
648,018, made up of all the night and day residents and half 
the daily frequenters, and then for divisor the figure of the 
“judicial statistics,” which is apparently only that of the 
night residents ? But is there a day, an hour in the year, when 
the City contains no more than the 28 street-walkers with 
whom it is debited in the returns ? 

Putting aside this group of fallacies,—too obvious not to 
have been unintentional,—it must not be overlooked that the 
argument, that the true population of the City is its day 
population, applies in a lesser but growing degree, as Mr. Scott 
himself admits, to all the other central districts of the 
Metropolis, nay, one may say, to all our larger towns, since 
in all the practice is growing of sleeping away from the place 
of business. And if the City is hardly treated when only 
credited by the Registrar-General with its night residents, 
has it, on the other hand, really set the example of treating 
as its own all its day residents? Have its merchant 
princes enjoyed as such the rights of citizenship? Has it 
sufficed even to be a householder in order to take part in the 
election of City officers? Mr. Scott treats the Metropolitan 
Board of Works as a feeble parody of popular representative 
government, Is the election of the Lord Mayor by the Court 
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small area of 723 acres within it, and “Milord Maire” 
should be the municipal representative of three millions of his 
fellow-countrymen, and not merely of a crowd of Liverymen 
in Common Ilall assembled. In the constitution of such a Cen- 
tral Municipality, no doubt the administrative skill and eflicient 
methods of conducting business which the exclusive posses- 
sion of municipal institutions in the Metropolis during so 
many centuries has gradually built up in the City proper, 
would fairly entitle its representatives of the present genera- 
tion to an exceptional amount of influence, since the rest of 
the Metropolis would have to come and learn at their school ; 
but in the long run its position as a local entity within the 
Metropolis, and amidst other municipalities, could only be 
that which Mr. Scott, indeed, is content to claim for it, of 
first among its peers. 

On one point, perhaps, Mr. Scott is hardly bold enough. 
Much as he dislikes and almost disdains the present Metro- 
politan Board of Works, he seems to contemplate the per- 
manent existence of a reformed one, distinct from either local 
municipalities or a central one. Surely this is impracticable. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works is, in fact, a Central Muni- 
cipality, but constituted solely for what may be termed the 
Adility of the Metropolis. Now, two Central Municipalities, 
like two Kings of Brentford, cannot really co-exist. The one 
must be absorbed in the other. Mr. Beal’s proposal, of turn- 
ing the Metropolitan Board of Works into a simple Committee 
of the Central Municipality, is surely the true one ; and means 
might probably be devised of effecting the change with very 
slight disturbance of existing interests. 





THE RECENT RUSSIAN DESPATCHES. 


THE Blue-Book presented to Parliament in the first days 

of the Session, the Russian despatches of October and 
November, published in London on Tuesday, and the debate 
in the Lords on Friday se’nnight, all point to two conclusions. 
The “Eastern Question,” that is, the redistribution of the 
territories now held together by their real or nominal subor- 
dination to the Sultan, is once more very imminent, and 
Europe has finally abandoned the attempt to maintain the 
“integrity” of Turkey. Russia protests that she wants no 
acquisitions, France anxiously denies any intention of coere- 
ing the Sultan, Lord Derby declares that it is no duty of 
England to accelerate the fall of the Porte, but the result of all 
these assurances is by no means reassuring to the Turks. The 
powers engaged in the Crimean War have either avowedly or 
tacitly adopted a new policy, and that the one which, of all 
others, the Sultan has most to dread, the policy of allowing 
the Turks to be ruined without immediately redistributing 
Turkey. Up to the death of Lord Palmerston the doctrine 
of the British Government was that Turkey must be upheld 
until some other power, Greek or Roumanian, or even Federal, 
showed itself competent to succeed her. To the last day 


of Common Hall much better? Do liverymen and freemen! of his career the late Premier either believed, or said he 


really embody the wealth, influence, intellect, for which Mr. believed, that Turkey was improving ; 
Is it not notorious | imagine, have held to his policy, in spite of proof that 


Scott would make the City take credit? 


but he would, we 


that City dignities are to this day rejected and despised by | Turkey was decaying, would have asserted boldly that the 


those real leaders of English trade and enterprise who daily 
congregate within its area? Could the City supply one other 
champion like its Chamberlain ? 

But this view of the matter need not be pressed for the 
moment,—the less so, that an important measure of self- 
teform is understood to have been undertaken by the Cor- 
poration. The most noticeable feature in the book, as re- 
spects the future, is the prospect which it holds out of 
the City’s entering into a comprehensive scheme of municipal 
government, by developing itself, “reinforced by the repre- 
sentatives of the Metropolis, so as to possess all necessary 
powers, privilege, and dignity,” into a Central Corporation, 
which should bind together the projected Metropolitan “Muni- 
cipalities of Mr. Mill’s Bill. It is not indeed the first time 
that Mr. Scott has expressed somewhat similar views, and he 
takes care on the present occasion to warn the reader that 
e does not speak “in the name of the Corporation of the 
City. Still, the putting forth of such opinions, in what must 

considered as being substantially an official vindication of 
the latter, is an important fact, and affords some hope of a 
termination to the present disgraceful state of Metropolitan 
Ro-government. The old Corporation,—but reinvigorated by 
the admission of new elements from the whole Metropolis, ex- 
panded, and perhaps rebaptized,—is indeed the only satis- 
faetory Central Municipality. Mansion House and Guildhall 

morally to the capital at large, and not merely to a 





interests of Europe as a whole demanded that the amputa- 
tion of the gangrened limb should be postponed as long as 
possible. In his judgment the only alternatives were to 
keep the sick man alive by stimulants, or to commence 
at once a deadly struggle for his inheritance. A third 
alternative has now been discovered, and ever since his 
death a policy based upon that has been gaining consist- 
ency and form. It is possible to let the sick man die, yet 
consider him alive, and leave his immense estates without any 
final distribution. Let the tenantry stay on without land- 
lord, paying only some moderate quit-rent, until it is con- 
venient to fight out the great suit. In other words, if any 
province in European Turkey finds the Sultan insupportable, 
let it revolt; and if it wins, let it obtain self-government, 
subject only to a nominal suzerainty, which may be termi- 
nated at the fitting hour. If the process is repeated often 
enough the Turks will gradually cease to rule, without 
“Turkey” as a political expression being formally declared 
dead. This idea, which is officially promulgated by Prince 
Gortschakoff, is not repudiated by Lord Stanley, and is, 
though not unreservedly, accepted by the Emperor Napoleon. 
It has already been acted upon in the Principalities, where 
the “ Hospodar,” Charles of Hohenzollern, is really an_here- 
ditary Sovereign; it is the policy for which Prince Michael 
of Servia is at this moment organizing a grand levy of troops ; 
it is the compromise suggested to the Cretan insurgents who 
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demand union with Greece; it will probably be the arrange- 
ment forced upon Thessaly and Epirus if the patriotic brigands 
of those provinces can keep up anarchy long enough to in- 
terest the West. Every tenant is to live without landlord till 
we know who is strong enough to enforce his claim to the 
succession. Christian Europe is to be made free of every 
Turk excepting the fultan. 

For the tenants, this new policy, though short perhaps of 
their aspirations, is at worst endurable. They declare—truly 
as we believe, but truly or falsely is not just now the question 
—that the Lord of the Manor is a villain whom civilization 
will not endure, who levies rent by pillage, and exacts service 
by torture, who steals their daughters, circumcises their sons, 
breaks all contracts, and considers the free exercise of their 
religion an unpardonable offence. Well, the new policy frees 
them of him. He can demand a quit-rent and arrest the 
transfer of their farms, but where the system has been estab- 
lished that is all he can do. They may not be able during 
the uncertainty of ownership to carry out the improvements 
they desire—to drain, and build, and educate, and form 
alliances, but they are at least exempt from violence, safe in 
their homes, released from extortionate demands, able to pro- 
tect their daughters and to worship as they please, and that 
moderate instalment of happiness is for the present much. 
The tooth remains rotten, but at least the pangs are gone. 
Nor is the new policy very hard upon the Lord of the 
Manor himself. He has been tried, condemned, and sen- 
tenced by the opinion of civilization any time in the 
last hundred years, and anything short of immediate 
death by the sword is for him an undeserved mercy. 
What are the crimes of the Bourbons or the Hapsburgs 
compared with those of the Turk? If he can hold his 
own till the legal executioner, the public opinion of Europe, 
is ready, well and good; if not, death by exhaustion is less 
painful than death upon the block. But we do not wonder 
that politicians look with much doubt and some alarm upon 
the result of the new system upon Europe. The tenants, be 
it observed, are not given their copyholds; they have to take 
them each by each, may fail, and can only succeed by exciting 
an agrarian insurrection. Is disorder of that kind in one 
estate quite safe as regards the rest? May not one of those 
who claim the inheritance ally himself prematurely with the 
tenants? In the event of a general quarrel, may not one 
“heir” seize his opportunity to take too much, to the prejudice 
of all the rest? Russia, for example, is always more or less 
distrusted, and if France and Germany were at war, might not 
Russia, in alliance with the Greek Christians, seize the manor- 
house itself—seat herself permanently in Constantinople ? 
Russia, which raises subscriptions for the Cretans, and declines 
to “influence” Servia, and talks so very strongly about 
disinterestedness,—not the best recognized quality of Russia, 
—seems very much inclined, if she only dared, to make her 
sympathy concrete, and if France were fully engaged upon 
the Rhine she would dare. Or might not two or more 
claimants combine, and so oust the third of his right- 
ful or unrighteous expectations? Suppose—it is not our 
supposition—France and Russia were to combine, or France 
and Austria? Or suppose the tenantry to declare for one or 
other of them. Would not the suit come on immediately, to 
the horror of all persons interested either in economy or in 
general peace and good-will? Revolution once fairly on foot 
in Turkey, no politician, however experienced, can assign it 
any limits, can be certain, for example, that the Russians may 
not force their Government into a crusade, or the Turks compel 
the Caliph to declare war upon Infidels at large. The Czar 
is popularly supposed to be always intriguing in Constanti- 
nople, but those who know Russia say that in threatening the 
Turks he rather obeys than drives the popular will. The 
Mussulmans, on the other hand, are supposed to be weak, but 
a Turk fairly driven to the wall is one of the most dangerous 
beings in existence—will fight on without a chance of success, 
and die as calmly as only an Asiatic can. It is with the 
greatest difficulty that the Sultan has been induced to keep 
the peace towards Greece, and if he once thought his honour 
involved he might unfurl the green flag, and compel Europe 
to consent to his immediate expulsion. In any one of these 
contingencies, a Russian advance,.a Mussulman outbreak, an 
alliance between two of the Great Powers to settle the Eastern 
question, general war might be a question of hours. Four at 
least of the Five Great Powers are too deeply interested to allow 
any considerations of prudence, or expense, or preparation to 
delay their interference. We cannot see Egypt pass to any 
power but ourselves, the Romanoffs cannot submit to a Chris- | 


—$—___ 
tian massacre, Austria cannot see the mouths of the Danube 
pass into powerful hands, France will not give up her ing 
ence in Syria. Any one of the powers would fight sooner thas 
permit any one of these calamities, and with the Easte 
Question once aroused they are all possible together, 19 
No wonder, then, that politicians are alarmed, that French 
papers teem with speculations, that awkward questions are 
asked in Parliament, that Governments usually as Secret ag 
the Inquisition publish long despatches. The new policy 
however wise, involves the chance of a general war, that . 
of the greatest calamity which could befall civilization, ani 
alarm is only wisdom. But we do not quite see why England 
should feel this alarm in any especial degree. So long as she 
held herself ready to defend, at all hazards, the « integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire,” any movement in Eastern Europe wa 
alarming; but if that policy is abandoned, as we understagi 
from Lord Derby’s speech it is abandoned, we have but one 
pressing interest to watch—the independence of Egypt. §% 
long as that is not menaced, either directly by France 
indireetly by the course of events, we may, if we please, 
abstain entirely from the hurlyburly, leave Greece to carry 
out her own projects, or witness unmoved the extinction g 
the authority of the Porte. Whether it will ever be wise tp 
stand so completely aside, whether we could, for example, 
remain quiescent while Russians besieged Constantinople, js 
another matter, but our policy is freed from a long-standing 
engagement to maintain Turkey. We are, for the first time 
since 1856, free to choose our own line in Turkish affairs, ay 
immense change, and in our belief also an immense gain, 
The possession or the independence of Egypt is worth, to 
England, a great war, the integrity of Turkey is not worth an 
additional farthing to the income-tax, and the recent negotia. 
tions have placed us in this most satisfactory position. We 
are as free as ever to fight for that which is worth having, no 
longer bound to fight for that which is not worth preserving, 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON NEWSPAPERS. 


HE House of Commons evidently regards the subject of 
the Freedom of the Press as a religious theme. It de. 
bated Sir Colman O’Loghlen’s proposed amendment of the 
Law of Libel last Wednesday afternoon, in its regular hours 
for ecclesiastical discussions and with more than the religious 
solemnity of an ecclesiastical debate. In England the feeling 
towards the Press is evidently becoming a sort of cult. Mem- 
bers who speak of the Established Church with careless satire, 
and regard Church-Rate debates as merely political fights, 
speak of the Press with a sort of pious awe, even if they do not 
take the tone of sacred enthusiasm. Perhaps it is because, as 
journalists, we know something of the weaknesses and tempta- 
tions of journalists, that we feel unable to regard the subject 
with the deep religious feeling of some Liberal Members. Nor 
is it quite possible to avoid a smile at the assumption which 








certain Members seem to make, that there is a sort of impiety 
in interfering at all by reckless human agency with the 
mysterious process by which fleeting words are taken down as 
soon as spoken, and then fixed in print for public study in all 
time to come. Some of the speakers evidently half thought 
that there is something as unnatural, if not wrong, in interfer- 
ing with that almost spontaneous operation of civilization, a 
in stunting the growth of children, or in ascetic self-mutilation. 
Some one has published a novel with a sentimental title called 
Cometh Up as a Flower, and we much mistake the honourable 
Member for Leeds if that does not express his opinion about 
the reports of public meetings in the Leeds Mercury. They 
are sown, fostered, shoot, put out their leaves, bud, and blos- 
som in that able and impressive journal all in the sacred courte 
of nature, with which it is wantonness to interfere. The dis- 
cussion arose, as we said, on a Bill of Sir Colman O’Loghlen’s, 
one great object of which was to take all restrictions off a news 
paper proprietor for truly reporting anything, even of a libellous 
character, said by a speaker at “a public meeting lawfully 
assembled for a lawful purpose ;” and another, to render the 
speaker of the libellous matter liable not only for slander, 
which is much more restricted than libel, but for the pub 
lished libel, which he speaks with the full knowledge that 
there are reporters present to diffuse it in a printed form 
throughout the country. Sir Colman O’Loghlen, indeed, made 
the latter object,—which seems to us, in spite of Mr. Henleys 
objection, obviously right and reasonable,—the substant 

part of his Bill, and agreed to consider any limitation on the 
freedom of report thus granted to the Press which the House 











might choose to impose, in committee. But the House took 
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up chiefly the more important,—the more religious,—aspect 
he question as a part of the cult of Newspapers, and was 

of t + on debating this doubtful extension of licence, as dis-. 
vnguished from the many other admirable provisions of the 
= Colman O’Loghlen himself was evidently not one of 
the high priests of newspaper-worship,—otherwise he would | 
ye made the provision exempting newspaper proprietors 
from liabilility for true reports of libellous speeches the 
substantive part of his Bill. This indeed he was rather em- 
hatic in disavowing. We suspect he had some private 
compunction on the subject, so anxious was he to impress on 
the House that this was not to be regarded as part of the 
principle of the Bill, but rather a detail liable to reconsidera- 
tion in committee. In his neat and lucid statement, the 
ghole stress was laid on the obvious reasonableness of regarding 
the person who utters a libel with reporters before him as in- 
curring the first responsibility for the libel in its published form; 
—he waved his black-gloved hand with more dapper earnest- 
ness in describing even his proposed remedies for sharp practice 
on the part of low attorneys, and in explaining why he had 
left the procedure by indictment at all,—namely, for the sake 
of fair ladies whose character might be attacked, or of men in 
trade whose solvency might be unfairly libelled, —than in 
insisting on the sacred rights of newspapers to report with 
mechanical precision every word uttered, whether of detraction 
or not; and he sat down after a very effective and lucid exposi- 
tion of the legal effect of the Bill without having at all satisfied 
the zealots of the Newspaper faith. The Solicitor-General, 
who succeeded him, had probably directions not to resist 
anything on which the Government might incur a needless 
defeat, as his criticism on the immunity given to newspaper 
reports of libellous matter was very faint and deferential. But 
Mr. Newdegate, who is so superstitious about the agency of 
the Jesuits that he has no room left for the superstitions of the 
nineteenth century, did his best to make up for the acquiescent 
policy of the Government, by a speech of a very solemn and hor- 
tatory character on the danger of this excessive prostration of 
spirit towards the Press. Mr. Newdegate said some very sensible 
ings in his speech nevertheless, though, like all Mr. Newde- 
gate’s sensible things, he threw them into an exaggerated 
form, and framed them in an air of woe, that excites chronic 
wonder how a North Warwickshire squire, who can take his 
fence with the best men in the county, has persuaded himself 
that the House of Commons ought to be addressed in the tone 
ia which an undertaker’s man at a funeral inquires your 
‘number,’ in order to select your gloves. He was quite right 
in saying, however, that there is a growing tendency in 
England, and in Parliament, to extend the liberty of 
association at the cost of individual liberty, and that the 
immunity from responsibility proposed to be conferred on the 
Press for the sake of improving its position as a reporting 
institution, may practically derogate very much from the hap- 
piness and freedom of individuals whom the Law ought to 
protect. Mr. Newdegate asserted truly enough that reporters 
are now usually quite as well able to exercise discretion as 
to what is libellous to an individual as editors themselves, 
and that if you take away the motive for the exercise of this 
discretion in reporters, you may have the most irreparable 
injuries inflicted on individuals which no subsequent correc- 
tion of a report may be able effectually to wipe out. We may 
suppose, for instance, that a number of reckless men are ad- 
dressed by such a person as he who recently described the Chris- 
tian Faith in a weekly newspaper of low order as a worship of a 
big monkey in the clouds with a tail split into three strands 
ending in one. So coarse a man as that would not often 
hesitate to repeat any slander that he might have heard of any 
aristocrat, or even of the Queen herself,—and yet, according 
to the proposed law of libel, the publication, in a journal 
with perhaps hundreds of thousands of readers, of any wicked 
slander of this sort,—more wicked because more likely 
to be credited if said of an unknown or half known man, 
than if directed against the Throne, which all Englishmen 
at present love,—would be perfectly justified; and the only 
Temedy would be the denial of the slander in the same 
columns, and a prosecution against the utterly unknown and 
probably penniless demagogue who uttered it. But there are 
some men who would not and could not stoop to denial in a 
hewspaper of reckless slanders on their private life, and the 
Worst slanders might be too vague even to disprove. ‘“ We 
have a Press in England,” said Mr. Newdegate, with the man- 
her, but much more than the candour of a funeral sermon, 





“which deserves all the encomiums passed upon it, but there 


is a distinction between freedom and licence. If you remove 
all responsibility, you may open the door for a class of news- 
papers of lower character than now exist. I love freedom. 
Here I stand a Tory. And let any man show me the occasion 
on which I did not defend freedom. But you must not forget 
that freedom,—that liberty, generally perishes by excess.” 
There was truth in the warning, in spite of the ludicrous lugu- 
briousness of the preacher’s manner. Nor is the danger small 
of the Press forgetting the duty of reserve in relation to 
charges against individuals of whom nothing is known except 
the charges against them. No doubt there are cases where 
the publication of these charges is the readiest means for their 
complete refutation,—where, namely, they affect political life. 
But there are very many slanders which do not admit of that 
sort of discussion, and which poison the air against the victims 
of them if once they have been widely cireulated,—in the 
face of the most positive denials. Mr. Newdegate was right, 
in spite of his tragic air, in anticipating a less keen sense of 
editorial responsibility as likely to spring from the exemption 
of newspaper reports from the ordinary responsibilities of 
publication. 

The Common Serjeant, Mr. T. Chambers, to some extent 
perhaps irritated the House, —the temper of which ran 
strongly in favour of the proposed exemption,—by a rather 
grandiloquent echo of Mr. Newdegate’s sentiments. He dilated 
on the dangers which might arise from “so forméidalle a 
weapon as the public Press,” with a pomp of mystery that a 
little vexed many of those around him, and when Mr. Roebuck 
got up to lead the chant of adoration to the god of the nine- 
teenth century, he found a House evidently eager to join in the 
chorus, and to enjoy his ridicule of Mr. Newdegate’s awful 
“solemnity” and Mr. Chambers’ breadth of “ platitude.” 
But, behold! Mr. Roebuck’s platitude was five times as much 
as Mr. Newdegate’s or Mr. Chambers’. He said that stress had 
been laid on the wounds which the wide circulation of slander 
in the Press could inflict, but that under this Bill “the touch 
of the same spear which inflicted the wound would heal it,” 
for the refutation was to be inserted in the same paper, and 
in as conspicuous a position as the calumny,—as if a slander 
involving any woman’s reputation, for instance, or any 
imputation of insolvency in a banker could be effec- 
tually wiped out by the mere insertion of an indignant 
contradiction. ‘The honourable Member for Maryle- 
bone,” he said, “had talked of the terrible power of the 
Press. What was the meaning of that? Why, it meant the 
terrible good,”—an act of prostration at which the House 
cheered with a sort of thrill. The truth, of course, is that all 
“terrible power” is for good or evil, in accordance with the 
spirit by which it is directed. If, whenever a man of no 
character and no scruples chooses to pour forth at a public 
mecting calumnies, which, if cleverly aimed, may damage 
somebody's character, the “terrible power” of the Press 
may be used to disseminate these calumnies without any legal 
or moral responsibility attaching to those who lend that 
power, the Press may learn in time to feel itself as much above 
ordinary moralities as arbitrary Generals who have wielded 
the equally ‘terrible power’ of armies. Mr. Roebuck was 
followed by Mr. Baines, who was bursting with the true 
oracular afflatus for what he called “the most important insti- 
tution of the land—the Press.” He demanded for it “ plain 
justice.” Te maintained that if libellous words were not pub- 
lished they would spread abroad in a magnified form, and do 
infinitely more mischief than if exactly set down and refuted 
the next day. We should like to know how Mr. Baines would 
feel if the Leeds Mercury reported public speeches containing 
clever and disreputable scandals, either aimed too high or 
aimed too low, or too carefully disguised,—though intelligible 
to all who could read between the lines,—to admit of digni- 
fied and prudent answer. He would feel his paper disgraced 
by lending its vast circulating power to an evil tongue, and he 
would not find it much consolation to him to repeat, as he 
did, with an evident sense of triumphant classical allusion, on 
Wednesday, that to blame or punish the Press for publishing 
what no gentleman should have said, was to commit the folly 
of the ancient Persian law, under which a whipping-boy was 
chastised when Cyrus, who was too great for chastisement, did 
wrong. The truth is, that in the cases supposed the Cyruses 
of libel actions are usually too little, and not too great, for 
chastisement, and that the whipping-boys of the Press are in 
fact much more respectable, and therefore much more re- 
sponsible persons, than many of those whose calmunies they 
might, under such a law, disclaim all responsibility for circu- 
lating. Mr. Baines in his rather fluffy zeal for Newspaperism 
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seems to forget that newspapers are made for man, and not They demand that they shall have equal power with the 


man newspapers. 


Sir George Bowyer, strange to say, | masters on all questions of dismissal, and that 


the power of promo. 


seemed to us to make the most sensible speech of the debate, | tion at will shall be finally surrendered. To put it technically 
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perfectly discriminating 
bility of the utterer 
but still grave responsibility of those who lend the power of 
the Press to its circulation. He said very justly that the 
former is often unpunishabie, and sometimes even unknown ; 
that the refutation of a public accusation, however complete, 
—and it cannot always be complete—seldom obliterates it. 
There is much greater willingness, said the good-natured 
baronct acutely, to believe slander than to believe its refu- 
tation. Madame de Sevigné had said bitterly of some one 
that he was so much given to lying that no one would believe 
him even if he spoke ill of his neighbour, whence it was clear 
that Madame de Sevigné discerned a bias in human nature for 
preferring to credit the accusation rather than the defence. 
But Sir George Bowyer’s sensible speech was soon obliterated 
in the wordy eloquence of Mr. Synan on the other side ; 
and even Mr. Henley, ordinarily so shrewd, found no fault 
with the complete exemption of newspapers from all 
responsibility for publishing what any one had once uttered 
in a lawful public meeting. The House of Commons was 
evidently in the mood to glorify the Press. Yet unless some 
attempt is made in committee to separate public and political 
accusations from private and domestic slanders, this great 
“Maena Charta of Newspapers,” as some one called it, will be 
a Magna Charta in the wrong direction. It is clear that for 
Parliamentary debates and for great political speeches the 
responsibility should lie only with the speaker, and not with 
the medium of publication. But there are plenty of public 
meetings at which men speak who may neither know nor 
care what moral responsibility is, and who may use the public 
meeting for mere purposes of private malice. The Zimes says 
that no journal of repute would send reporters to such meet- 
ings. But it is not by journals of repute alone that mischief 
would be done, and the danger is of the rise here, as in 
America, of journals of good political repute, yet carrying 
personal imputations far beyond the limits of decent criticism. 
Tn such cases there should be on every reporter a clear sense of 
moral and legal responsibility for propagating the poison 
which is secreted ; and to destroy the legal responsibility will 
inevitably in the end weaken the sense of moral responsibility. 
The House of Commons is for the moment in an attitude of 
rather feeble idolatry towards the public Press. No one 
knows better than those who conduct the public Press, that 
“the greatest institution of the land” may become a little 
puffy and inflated, if those who conduct it do not feel the 
sobering influence of a real responsibility for what they 
circulate, as well as for what they write. 








THE DISCIPLINE OF SERVICE. 

a? quarrel between the Engine-Drivers and the Railway 

Companies, which in a week or two may supersede the 
Reform Bill in interest, adds a new question to the half-a-dozen 
which are always pending between masters and servants, and one, 
too, of no mean importance. Ought service, according to the 
servants’ proverb, to be an inheritance, or not? The Train, a 
nicely printed, fairly written little paper, published apparently 
by ‘“‘ Engineers,” in the interest of railway employés generally, 
publishes the official correspondence between the Engine-Drivers 
on the South-Eastern, who are acting as spokesmen apparently for 
the entire body, and the Directors of that line,—an honest prac- 
tice, which we recommend strongly to the attention of other 
papers published by working men. ‘The public can judge of cor- 
respondence better than ex parte stories. It is quite clear from 
these letters that the real question between employers and men in 
this department of labour is not one of wages only, or even, as we 
imagined, of wages plus hours of duty. The Directors, though 
they would not grant all that is asked, amounting, as they say it 
does, to an increase of 80 per cent., would compromise both these 
disputes, setting time, on which they are in the wrong, against 
wages, on which they appear on the face of things to be partly in the 
right. The suspension of traffic on English Railways during the 
French Exhibition, a result which the men audibly threaten, is 
too serious a calamity to be treated lightly or under any impulse 
of temper. But the men have put forward a demand which is, so 
far as we know, entirely new in the history of Trades’ Unions, 
which is inadmissible, whatever the consequences of refusal, and 
which, if conceded, would instantly be put forward by every 
trade, business, and profession in the island as a precedent. 
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The men, in fact, demand that their department be turned into 
what is called in public affairs a ‘‘ seniority service,” and that they 
be not dismissed without trial and sentence before a mixed court. 
martial. 

Hitherto, Trades’ Unions, while often interfering, sometime 
wisely, as in the matter of overtime, sometimes unwisely, as in the 
matter of piecework, and sometimes unjustly, as in the matter of 
apprentices, between Capital and Labour, have left to the masters 
oue unchecked authority. Any individual man can be dismissed 
on notice settled by contract or the custom of the trade, without a 
reason assigned. It being the masters’ interest to keep a good 
man, dismissal is proof of reason for dismissing. If this power is 
to be abrogated, or even questioned, the whole relation between 
the two classes is changed; the masters become the employed, and 
business as at present carried on in Great Britain becomg 
simply impossible, without legal restrictions as minute and as 
severe as those which secure the discipline of an army. The 
demand is, to begin with, utterly inexpedient, as we think we 
can prove, even to the men themselves. ‘The power of dismissal, 
of which they complain, rests with the Directors acting as trustees 
either for the shareholders or the public, or, as we should unques- 
tionably hold, while railways are monopolies, for both. In their 
interest, not in the interest of their own power, the directors must 
have the right to decide whether work is properly done, whether 
John Smith, driver, is a fit man to retain, or whether John Brown, 
fireman, is qualified for promotion. The Firemen say they can 
dispense with any claim to the latter except experience, but they 
must know they are talking nonsense. Concede the whole theory 
which is in their minds, and still, to preserve any organization at 
all, a man to deserve promotion must be bearably civil to his 
superiors, bearably even-tempered with his inferiors, tolerably 
courageous, and decently willing. He may be experienced, and yet 
be none of these things. Moreover, he must not stand absolutely 
in the way of one with very much better qualifications than him- 
self, or the Company’s prosperity, which is the source of engine- 
drivers’ prosperity, is pro tanto threatened. A seniority service 
does not secure any form of ability whatever, except the ability to 
live a little longer than other people. An army could not be 
worked so; in the only army in which it was ever fairly tried the 
men, weary among other things of inefficient old men in command, 
at last sprang at their officers’ throats. The Firemen will, we 
imagine, on reflection surrender this point, and remain content, a3 
in the matter of dismissals, with a conjoint authority. If they 
sanction supersession or dismissal, either may be allowed. But 
then arises this difficulty. Discipline, as they will acknowledge, 
must be preserved on a railway, or lives will be lost and the profits 
out of which wages come will be destroyed. The driver must 
start when his orders direct or there will be collisions, must be 
sober, must be ready if needful to do an extra turn. Unless, 
therefore, the Manager be invested with the authority involved ia 
the power of dismissal, which authority, like all others, should be 
justly and gently exercised, he must be invested with some other, 
equally stringent, permanent, and swift of application. This is 
just what has occurred in the Army. Because dismissal is 00 
sufficient punishment to secure obedience, the master, called, as it 
happens, the Colonel, is invested by law with the power to inflict 
imprisonment, and the man, called soldier, is forbidden to disobey 
on pain of penal servitude, to resist on pain of death, Any officer 
in the British Army can in practice, though not absolutely by la¥, 
demand trial by his comrades in preference to dismissal ; but if he 
disobeys an order he is broken, i.e., dismissed and disgraced ; and if 
he resists one in the field—i.c., on the rails—shot. If the Engineers 
will accept a similar rule, their system will no doubt work, because 
independence will not then mean anarchy, but without it com- 
pliance with their demands would merely produce chaos. They 
may say they would dismiss for real offences as readily as the 
Manager, and we quite admit the men in every trade af 
wonderfully severe and unbending, but they would not be # 
prompt as the Manager, and promptitude is the first col 
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‘aon of ‘true discipline ; and they would not dismiss for | 
the same things. Their interest is to keep their privileges 

ol their wages and their independence. The Manager's in- 

terest, and only interest, is to get the work well done. T he men 

say of course that he has another interest, that of securing sub- 

gervient employes ; but that is merely to say he is a bad manager, 

gn evil corrected by an exchange. Civility is an absolute condition 

of organization, as any driver will see who travels a few hours with 

a fireman who ‘ cheeks him” before and after every order. In- 

deed only the Manager, who sees as it were all parts of the line at 

once, can tell distinctly what is essential and what is merely 

ient for the general well-being of the line. We could not 

have a better illustration of that last truth than the Drivers’ own 

demands, the thirteenth clause of which runs thus :—‘‘ That the 

trip system on the Pontop Branch be abolished.” We never heard 

of the Pontop Branch in our lives, and are not willing to concede 

that so absurd an undertaking can exist, but we undertake to say 

on a priori evidence that Mr. Fletcher could produce twenty 

reasons for that particular anomaly of which the engine-drivers 

never heard one, and which they would consider of no importance 

whatever. Even if they owned the line themselves they would be 

compelled by their own interests to elect a Manager, and depute 
to him precisely the powers now vested in Mr. Fletcher, just 
as officers if they governed the Army would be compelled to 
eect and to support a Commander-in-Chief. In the ‘ White 

Mutiny” in India there was a beautiful instance of that. The 
men thought their officers hard, so they elected officers of their own, 
and supported them in using the cat almost ad libitum. Without 
a chief the drivers might have and would have the firemen revolt- 
ing one day, and demanding, as matter of right, that no driver 
should ever report his attendant for insubordination, idleness, or 
other offence, except with the consent of a court-martial of his 
comrades. Why should not the firemen be a “ service” as well 
as the engineers, and as independent? The engineers will say their 
art demands less skill, is less peid, and involves harder toil, but 
they give up the question of skill when they demand promotion for 
firemen by seniority ; and in an Utopian system of society, the 
more disagreeable the toil, the higher the pay ought to be. If 
supply and demand have no influence, a “ nightman ” ought to be 
paid five times as much as an engineer. 

We have purposely avoided the question of justice, because the 
men fancy it is on their side, but it must come in at last. Why 
should anybody give portions of his property to John Smith to 
do work he wishes him to leave undone? Because he has done it 
before? Well, he has been paid according to agreement. Be- 
cause he is ready to do it again? So is Brown outside, possibly 
at half the same cost. The Engine-Drivers would think it very 
hard if anybody took part of their weekly wages on pretence of 
eleaning their windows when their children could do it for nothing. 
To make an employer pay sixpence when he could get the work 
done for threepence is, subject always to the higher law involved 
in such questions as child labour or cruelty, simple theft from that 
employer, and exemption from dismissal is that coercion organized. 
The. Company thinks somebody else would earn his wages better 
than Smith, and dismisses Smith. Why not? Of course Smith has 
the clearest right to fix his own terms, to insist on the engage- 
ment for life involved in this ultimatum, and to combine with all 
other Smiths to secure his end, but he has no conceivable right 
to grumble if he is outbid. Of course, also, if the employer offers 
excessively low wages, and does not want the best work, like the 
State, for instance, he may throw in permanence of office as an 
additional inducement ; but suppose our contributors all demanded 
Promotion by seniority, or claimed that they should always have 
work, however the proprietors might prefer new men? Or, suppose 
the under-housemaid, slattern, or none, claimed to be become par- 
fourmaid by seniority, and objected to dismissal, except after the 
verdict of a jury of passed housemaids. Indeed, we do not see why 
thesystem should not be carried further, why tradesmen should not 
compel their customers to deal exclusively at one shop, or at all 
events to transfer custom only to shops older than that which the 
customer dislikes. |The result would either be anarchy or a new 
discipline, in which punishment would be substituted for dismissal, 
in which compulsory labour, in short slavery under decorous dis- 
guises, would be substituted for free contracts. ‘The men demand 
their freedom very properly, but if they are free the employer must 
be free too, free to select for promotion as well as to make the origi- 
nalappointment. Otherwise he will very soon say that as the men 
have all rights they may as well take all burdens too, finding 
wages on Saturday included. Keeping servants is not such a 
luxury that masters should first find them wages, then take their 


tolerable. The evils to be produced by a strike of all the Railways 
in England would be almost unendurable, but we cannot imagine 
how the employers are to yield, or if they do, what is to become of 
the remainder of the world. The hunger for security of livelihood 
grows greater with the spread of education, and an ignorant impa- 
tience of the right of dismissal begins to pervade every class of 
wage-receivers. Some other business will have to commence the 
fight immediately after the Engineers have done theirs, and how- 
ever sharp the struggle, it can only be settled one way. The 
brain will rule the hands, let the fingers crack as they like, and a 
society in which servants settle how long the employer is to employ 
them is merely a society reduced to its elements, in which the 
strongest and least scrupulous will speedily get to the top. 





HUMOUR AND FAITH. 


OME striking verses in another column on the death of 

Artemus Ward, present forcibly the difficulty we are all apt 
to feel in finding a place for humour and laughter in the world of 
religious belief. ‘The difficulty naturally springs from the fact that 
we know God only through the gravest and most reverential side 
of human nature, and that just as we are always, even in human 
relations, in earnest when striving to enter into the nature of those 
who are greatly above us, it is difficult to recognize the pre- 
sence of the divine will even for a moment, without being filled with 
the sense of an infinite failure that banishes all the tendency to 
mirth. We cannot realize the room for laughter in a world 
where God ‘ shall be all in all,’ for the same reason for which we 
should not be able to speculate calmly on the interior con- 
stitution of the Sun, if we were falling rapidly into it, like 
those meteoric bodies whose successive collisions with it are 
described by astronomers. We know God through our conscience 
only, and the revelation which our conscience has received ; and 
on that side we know only what fills us indeed with awe and 
love, but drives out all that sense of measure, all that power of 
estimating proportion and disproportion on which humour and 
the power of laughter depend. There is a laughter which is 
simply happy exultation in the abundance of life, and energy, 
and that which ‘‘maketh glad the heart of man,” like the 
full joyous laughter of children in a summer's day. But this 
expression of overflowing sweetness and energy is necessarily 
felt chiefly by those who have never yet realized how infinitely 
short they fall of what they feel that God meant them and invited 
them to be. It is the expression of a state of mind from which 
all sense of striving and failure and repentance and hope deferred, 
is absent. And yet it is probably the only sort of laughter 
which we habitually anticipate for a world in which the half 
satisfied longings of man might be, sometimes at least, laid to 
rest, where the wilderness should blossom as the rose, and 
“instead of the thorn should come up the fir tree, and instead 
of the briar should come up the myrtle tree, and should be to the 
Lord for a name, for an everlasting sign, that shall not be cut 
off.” Although the presence of God naturally banishes mirth from 
those who feel how little like they are to His children, all may 
anticipate a time when they might feel in relation to Him what 
happy children feel here in homes they love. But this is not 
in any sense laughter such as is excited by the humourist. 
Nothing is more curious than the variety of feelings which 
we express by what is in some sense the same commotion of 
the nerves. The hoarse insolent laughter with which a Lon- 
don rough sees the painful fall of the child whom he trips up, is 
not more different from the laughter caused by true humour, than 
is the laughter caused by true humour from the soft laughter of 
overflowing happiness. ‘The former,—cruel and wanton laughter, 
—is of course utterly inconsistent with the conception of life with 
God, because its essence is moral evil ; and even satire has in it an 
intellectual preparation of the same poison. But not so the laughter 
of true humour, which is often richest in the finest and most 
melancholy natures,—natures never basking like children’s in a 
satisfying sunlight, and yet quite free from any disposition to find 
enjoyment in the sight of pain. Yet it is not easy to reconcile the 
full growth even of a kindly humourist’s genius, say that of Lamb 
or Dickens, or lesser men like Artemus Ward, with the conditions 
of a world in which the great characteristic of our life should be 
the fuller and ever growing presence of God. 

Yet is it at all more difficult than to reconcile a delicate philo- 
logical, or mathematical, or mechanical, or rhetorical genius with 
the same absorbing and overmastering thought? It would seem 
at first that in a world where thought could communicate without 
language, the peculiar genius which discriminates the shades of ex- 
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titative measures sink into insignificance beside qualitative tests, 
the genius of themathematician might be thrown away ; that rhetori- 
cal gifts could scarcely be needful where you could touch directly 
the chords of the inward life, and that fertility in mechanical con- 
trivances would not be of the greatest possible use, if the difficulties 
which mechanical contrivances are needed to overcome no longer 
exist. Yet we can scarcely doubt that all these intellectual powers 
represent some discipline in the mind which will remain, even if,—or 
when,—the special subject-matter on which it has been exercised 
has disappeared. In all worlds, whether there be languages or not, 
there must be a language of thought and feeling,—signs of the dif- 
ference between one state of mind and another, so long as there 
are different states of mind at all,—that is, so long as there is life, 
for an unbroken identity of one state of mind would not be life, 
but death. It is conceivable indeed, nay, probable, that many of 
the states of mind which we can only have in succession now, owing 
to the smallness of the area of thought, we may have contem- 
poraneously in one act of thought in a larger and freer life. In- 
deed, we must believe that God comprehends an infinite range of 
houghts and feelings, —which if we could ascribe them at all tofinite 
beings, we should necessarily spread over an eternal duration,—in 
every instant of His life, and if we grow, however slowly, towards 
Him, we must grow in the grasp as well as in the goodness of our 
natures. Still, whether thoughts and feelings be contemporaneous 
which are now only successive, or not, they must be distinguished to 
be apprehended ; and can we doubt that those who have mastered 
most subtly in this world the delicacies of discrimination between the 
different modes of expressing human thought here, will not have 
gained a discipline which will be useful to them there, even in dis- 
criminating quite different modes of expressing the advancing life 
of men? And so, even as to rhetoric, or mathematical, or even 
mechanical science, there must be something gained by every 
true art and science, some inward sense of harmony, some new 
reserve of intellectual patience and sagacity, some fresh sympathy 
with the divine laws of the universe, which will be gain for the 
other life, no less than this, though it may be the starting-point of 
a quite new application of it. And is not the same to be said even 
of the faculty which excites our laughter, the faculty of the 
humourist? If we concentrate our thoughts only on the central 
facts of the spiritual life, all the minutie of that life disappear 
at once. In prayer we can no more realize the worth of geo- 
metrical study, or a political campaign, or a delicate literary 
genius, than we can at one and the same moment concentrate our 
mind on the greatness of the Heavens, on the sweep of the telescope 
over innumerable worlds, and also on the minuteness of the life with- 
in each particle that we put under the object-glass of the microscope. 
For finite beings there must be one set of attitudes of mind in which 
we apprehend the central life, the moral and spiritual life which is 
the key to the universe, and another set of attitudes of mind in 
which we apprehend the minute details—the relations of those 
petty facts of life which are the scaffolding on which the moral 
and spiritual life is built up. But this once admitted, why 
should there be anything more inconsistent between the growth 
of the divine life in us and a keen sense of moral and intellectual 
disproportions,—which gives humour,—than between the growth 
of the divine life in us and a keen sense of moral and intellectual 
proportions,—which gives science and art? The scientific and the 
artistic minds naturally bring together the facts and forms which 
tend to explain, to complete, to set off each other in the most 
striking light. ‘The mind of the humourist has the same sense of 
proportion—only in the inverted form of an intense appreciation 
of the disproportion between those facts and forms which render 
each other mutually inexplicable, or sometimes incredible. When 
Charles Lamb saw the widow, whom he took in her first 
profound grief to a proctor to receive or give instructions 
as to the probate of her husband's will, smile, in spite of her- 
self, when his sister tumbled through the proctor’s crazy chair, 
and said, ‘ then I knew she was not inconsolable,”—he expressed 
that humourist’s sense of the moral disproportions of life which 
really implied the keenest possible feeling for its true propor- 
tions. He meant that a mind which was enough open to external 
minutise to be occupied with little ridiculous events, was not 
fixed in that single-thoughted stupor which alone presents a 
hopeless prospect for the future. This keen sense of dispropor- 
tion between grief and a ludicrous tumble, implied in a high 
degree at least the keen sense of proportion. No one could feel 
so keenly the apparent reversal of laws, who had not a fine 
insight into their natural operation. 
But then the difficulty usually occurs in this form :—‘‘ Can we 
conceive any of those whose hearts are in the closest communion 
with God, deeply imbued with a sense of those small disproportions 





which stand outside the intense centre of religious life?” Yo 
easily, if we could only conceive a mind altogether large enough 
to comprehend both the deepest religious life, and the niinutest 
apprehension of those fringes of life which lie outside jt in. 
deed, but still within the range of a character somewhat 
wider than the human character usually is. Practically the 
highest human beings have hitherto been only religious mep 
with but a comparatively small reserve of force left for any 
life outside the religious. And men who, like Shakes 
have had the largest grasp of life as a whole, have shown de. 
ficiency in the intensity of this central fire. But there seems to 
us absolutely no contradiction between the two. St, Paul at 
least had a certain acute sense of political tact and skill which 
must have almost amounted to humour, and this in Connection 
with the most intense central fire of religious devotion. Even ow 
Lord used at times a chastened and pathetic irony which implied 
a keen feeling of the moral disproportions of human feelings, 
We have often thought there must have been a sad smile on his 
face as He said to James and John when they told Hin, in 
their eagerness to sit on his right and left hand, in his kingdom, 
that they could drink of the cup which He drank of, and be baptized 
with the baptism with which He was baptized, “ Ye shall, indeed, 
drink of the cup which I shall drink of, and with the baptism with 
which I am baptized shall ye be baptized, but to sit on my right 
hand and on my left is not mine to give.” No doubt it would have 
been fatal to the purpose of our Lord’s life to have entered deeply 
into the petty unmoral side of the life of man which had so much 
too high an importance already. But there were the germs of a 
divine humour even in His manhood, and though the humourist 
can scarcely be the highest of human characters here, where 
life is so petty, and a great development of the marginal elements 
of character is generally attained at the expense of the central 
heat,—we do not see why humour should not have its place ina 
fuller life, in which it would not displace the moral and spiritual 
nature, but serve as its framework and its foil. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

XXI.—HAMPsHIRE AND THE ISLE OF WiGur.—(Concivsi0y.) 
HE History of Hampshire since the Conquest concentrates 
itself about that of the three towns of Winchester, South- 
ampton, and Portsmouth. A castle was built by King William at 
the first-named place, and the Saxon Earl Waltheof was beheaded 
in the city, which continued to be a Royal residence, both 
the Conqueror and his successor Rufus constantly keeping their 
Easter there with great solemnity. In 1079 the rebuilding of the 
Cathedral was resumed by Walkelin, Bishop of Winchester, cousin 
of the Conqueror, who stretched a Royal permission to cut down 
timber for this purpose to such an extent as to greatly incense the 
King. On Walkelin’s death, in 1098, Rufus retained the bishopric 
in his own hands till his death, which, it is well known, took place 
in the New Forest, his body being brought thence to Winchester. 
Probably this proceeding of the King’s quickened the sensitive- 
‘ness of the clergy to the divine judgment on his and his father’s 
afforestments. On this event, Prince Henry seized the Royal 
‘Treasury in the city, and by a liberal use of it secured his succes- 
sion to the Crown, in place of his brother, Robert Courthose. Here 
he espoused his Saxon wife, Molde, or Maud, who had been, as 
we have seen, brought up in a neighbouring convent. In 1102 
the Palace, Guildhall, Mint, and a number of houses were de+ 
stroyed by a fire. Winchester suffered a good deal during the 
Civil War between Matilda and Stephen, in consequence of the 
vacillating policy of its Bishop, Henry de Blois, brother of the 
latter Prince, who, after being a principal agent in the election of 
Stephen, joined the Empress, and then subsequently quarrelling with 
her, stood a siege in his Castle of Wolvesey. Stephen’s partizans 
hastened to his rescue. ‘The battle which ensued was carried ob 
for seven weeks in the heart of the city of Winchester itself, the 
partizans of Matilda holding that part to the north of the High 
Street where most of the houses of the citizens stood and the Royal 
Castle, whileStephen’s partizans held the Bishop’s Palaceand Castle, 
the Cathedral, and all on the south of the High Street. The formes 
were at last driven into the Royal Castle, and Stephen's troops are 
said to have thrown fire-balls on the houses of the adverse citizens, 
destroying the adjoining Abbey of St. Mary, and the whole north 
part of the city, with twenty churches. ‘The Earl of Gloucester, 
who commanded for Matilda, resolved on this to abandon the con- 
test, and sending on the Empress in advance, brought up the reat 
of his army on their retreat. But scarcely had they passed the 
gates of the city when they were attacked by the army of Stephet’s 
partizans, and after a furious contest utterly defeated, the Empres* 
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escaping to Ludgershall, and the Earl of Gloucester remaining a 
risoner. Stephen, who thus obtained his release in exchange for 
* Earl, was engaged in repairing the Castle of Winchester when 
he was attacked by an army from without and compelled to fly. 
The city recovered gradually from all this ruin under the wise 
rule of Henry II., who gave it a charter in 1184 for its govern- 
ment by a Mayor and subordinate Bailiff, with other privileges. 
Prince Richard on his father’s death imitated the conduct of Henry 
J, and seized at once the Royal Treasury at Winchester. He was 
crowned here for the second time on his return from captivity, 
the first coronation having taken place in London. ‘This shows 
the shifting state of its “metropolitan ” character at this time. 
Here, in 1207, King John held an assembly which imposed a heavy 
tax on the people, causing much discontent ; and in the same year 
his son Henry (afterwards the Third) was born here. In 1208 
John granted a new charter of incorporation on the payment of 200 
marks down and 100 marks annually ; and in the Chapter House 
of this city the Papal Legate absolved him from the sentence of 
excommunication. ‘The city was partly restored to its consequence 
in the early part of the next reign, Peter de Rapibus, its Bishop, 
being the second guardian of the young King; but the citizens 
became corrupted by the disorderly character of the Royal merce- 
naries who dwelt around him in the city. In the Civil War 
which ensued, Winchester suffered so greatly from both sides that 
it may be said to have henceforth lost its pre-eminence in England, 
London rising at the same time into that position. Edward I. 
indeed held some Parliaments here, but the Royal residence gradu- 
ally ceased, and although Parliaments were still occasionally held 
here by succeeding Kings, Winchester virtually lost its character of 
capital. Its prosperity was much affected by the destruction of Ports- 
mouth and Southampton by the French in 1337 and 1338, and in 
1348 a great plague swept off a large proportion of the inhabitants. 
The removal, in 1363, to Calais of the wool staple which had been 
settled here by Edward III. con:pleted the downfall of Winchester. 
Henceforth its glories were connected with the celebrated William 
of Wykeham, or Wickham, who founded the College here in connec- 
tion with onein Oxford; and with the no less celebrated Henry Beau- 
fort, Bishop of Winchester, and afterwards Cardinal in the reign of 
Henry VI. By this time the city had so declined that 997 houses 
were uninhabited, and seventeen parish churches shut up. The 
eminence of its Bishops, however, was maintained by the well 
known Waynflete, and by Fox, Wolsey, and Gardiner, in the reigns 
of the Tudor Princes. In the Civil War of Charles’ time the city and 
castle were taken and retaken several times, and finally by Crom- 
well, when the Royal Castle and the Bishop's Castle of Wolvesey, 
with the fortifications of the city, were demolished or dismantled. 
Winchester was again a terrible sufferer from the Great Plague in 
1665. A fitful gleam of prosperity broke on the city in the reign 
of Charles II., who made it once more a Royal residence, and 
began a palace on a scale of great splendour. But his death 
destroyed the hopes of the inhabitants, and the palace was after- 
wards turned into barracks. ‘The city is now simply a cathedral, 
public school, and county town. 

The prosperity of SovrmAMPTON began with the Conquest, the 
Normans taking it into especial favour, and settling here in greater 
number than the English. A charter was granted by John and 
confirmed by I[enry III. ‘Into the harbour came the ‘ great 
ships’ of Venice and Bayonne, laden with the rich silks of the East, 
the red leather of Cordova and ‘Tunis, and the coloured sugars of 
Alexandria, and it was here the merchants of Bordeaux and Rochelle 
landed their cargoes of wine, the importation of which was long con- 
fined entirely to this port.” A great fair called St. Giles’s was held 
at Winchester, and here the merchants from all parts assembled. 
Pilgrims also landed in numbers at Southampton on their way to 
the shrine of St. Thomas & Becket at Canterbury, and fleets fre- 
quently assembled here—part of that of Coeur de Lion on his 
Crusade expedition, and several in the time of the Edwards, during 
the expeditions to France. ere also Henry V. embarked for his 
invasion of that country. We have mentioned the burning of the 
town in 1338. ‘The abandonment of Guienne and Aquitaine by 
the English was a great blow to the prosperity of Southampton, 
which was the port of departure for these provinces. In 1442 
Hampshire contributed to the Navy only “ one balyngor [a flush- 
decked sailing vessel], with 40 hands.” Its trade with Venice, 
however, continued active. ‘ A little fleet, known by the name 
of the ‘ Flanders Galleys,’ sailed annually from Venice, and after 
touching at some of the principal ports of the Adriatic, Sicily, and 
Spain, passed on to ‘Hampton, where the flag galley and the 
Commodore remained, whilst the rest proceeded to Bruges and 
Antwerp.” The discovery of the passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope struck a severe blow at Southampton as well as Venice, 


by diverting the stream of commerce which had flowed hither 
through the latter city. The town, however, continued in out- 
ward prosperity till Elizabeth's reign, when it began to decline, 
and continued to do so rapidly till the beginning of the reign of 
George III. ‘The Duke of York then made it his occasional resi- 
dence, and it began to assume something of the character of a 
watering-place. But with the South-Western Railway in 1834 
its real modern prosperity begins; it became once more the arrival 
port from the East, docks were built, and the population, which 
in 1801 was but 7,600, in 1861 reached 46,300. 

Porrsmovutu began to assume a marked importance just when 
Southampton began to decline. In 1140, when the Empress 
Matilda landed here, ‘‘ the town was as yet small, and it had no 
church till the Canons of Southwick, towards the end of the reign 
of Henry II., founded that which now exists.” Richard I. gave 
the town its first charter, and the first recorded oranges in 
England were brought here in 1290 by a Spanish vessel. The 
town was burnt by the French in 1372, and after that fortified 
for the first time. Its harbour was already exempted in 1450. 
Still in Henry VIII.’s time the town was “little occupied in time 
of peace,” according to the contemporary Leland. We have 
mentioned the indecisive naval engagement off Portsmouth in 
1545. Elizabeth increased the strength of the fortifications, and 
little more was done till the reign of William III. In the reign 
of Edward VI. the enclosed town was considerable in extent, but 
there were large vacant spaces within the walls. It continued to 
be a gathering-place for expeditions and a rendezvous for ships, 
growing gradually in importance in that respect. The murder 
of the Duke of Buckingham by Felton and the treachery of the 
Governor, George Goring, at the commencement of the Civil War, 
are among the incidents connected with it during the reign of 
Charles I. In 1662 Charles II.’s marriage with Catherine of 
Braganza was celebrated here. In the reign of William III. 
the first house was built on the common to the north of the town, 
and in 1792 this new site was “legally recognized as the town of 
PortskEA, till the close of the century still called ‘ Portsmouth 
Common.’” With its suburbs LANDPortT and SouTusea it is now 
more populous than Portsmouth. The growth and importance of the 
latter as a Government station and a dockyard and arsenal are 
too well known to require further illustration. Gosport—Gods- 
port—so named by Henry de Blois, the Bishop of Winchester, 
occupies a peninsula between two inlets of Portsmouth Harbour, 
and stands on higher ground than the opposite towns. ‘Lhis is 
the great storehouse and victualling yard of Portsmouth. Alto- 
gether, the group of towns on the peninsulas which face the Isle 
of Wight from the east of Southampton Water to the frontier of 
Sussex, are among the most striking developments of English com- 
merce and naval greatness. 

Old Fuller records three proverbs as belonging to this Province. 
‘* Manners makes a man, quoth William Wickham ;” ‘“ Canter- 
bury is the higher rack, but Winchester is the better manger,” a 
saying attributed to W. Edrington, Bishop of Winchester, as a 
reason of his refusal to exchange the See of Winchester for the 
Primacy ; and “ The Isle of Wight hath no monks, lawyers, nor 
foxes”—a speech, says Fuller, which ‘‘ hath more mirth than 
truth in it. ‘That they had monks J know; black ones at Caris- 
brooke, white ones at Quarre, in thisisland. That they have 
lawyers they know when they pay them their fees ; and that they 
have fures their lambs know. However, because, perchance, they 
have fewer in proportion to places of the like extent (and few or 
none are often coupled in common discourse) let not that which 
was pleasantly spoken be frowardly taken, but pass as we found it 
to posterity.” 

We may gather the names of the more prominent families 
of this Province from the lists of the Sheriffs of Hampshire. 
Among those families who filled that office we find, besides 
Turcinus and Richard, jilius Turcini (the latter for nine years 
consecutively), Gandeville, Stratton, and Fitz-Azon, appointed 
by Henry IL.*; Fitz-Oger, Briewere, and Bosc or Basc, by 
Richard I. ; Nevill, Salvaozins, and St. John, by John; De Molis, 
De Bath, Fitz-Nicholas, De Insula (De I'Isle), Passeleue, Facull, 
Le Savage, and Le Bolele, by Henry III., in the early part of 
whose reign the Bishops of Winchester and Salisbury held the 
Sheriffdom frequently jointly with a layman; Foynil, Brems- 
chete, Chickenhull, and Warbington, by Edward I.; Norton, 





Le Bech, and Scures, by Edward Il.; Daundelin, Palton, 
| Apsall, Sturmy, Hampton, Popham, and Gorges, by Edward 
ILI. ; Uvedale, Warner, and Sandys, by Richard II. ; Brookes, 





* We indicate by this the reign in which one of the family first appears as holding 
the office, selecting those who served most frequently, or whose families afterwards 
became prominent. 
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Seymor, Wallop, and Philpot, by Henry VI.; and Paulet, 
Whitehead, and Berkeley, by Edward [V. During the Tudor 
period the most prominent names are the Uvedales, Nortons, 
Paulets, Wallops, Lisles, Berkeleys, Tichbornes, and Philpots. 
The Nortons and Wallops continue prominent in the early 
Stuart period, and in the fifteenth and sixteenth of Charles I. we 
find the name of Richard Mayor, of Hursley Park, Hampshire, 
the father-in-law of Richard Cromwell; from whose daughters 
the estate passed to the Heathcote family, who now enjoy it. 
The Chute family obtained a footing in the county during the 
Commonwealth, Challoner Chute, an eminent lawyer, being 
Speaker of the House of Commons in the Protectorate of Richard 
Cromwell. The Wriothesleys, Earls of Southampton, had gained 
a considerable footing in the county in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
the estates of Tichfield and Beaulieu Abbey and Manor, which 
they enjoyed, have since passed, the latter through the Montagues, 
to the Scotts, Dukes of Buccleuch, and the former to the Ben- 
tincks, Dukes of Portland. The Herberts, Earls of Carnarvon, are 
also among the more modern landowners, and the estate of Strath- 
fieldsaye, purchased with a grant of money from the nation, has 
placed the Wellesleys, Dukes of Wellington, in a similar position. 
The Baring family (the Northbrook branch) are now seated at 
Stratton Park, once belonging to the Wriothesley family, after- 
wards to the Russells. The Pelhams, as representatives of the 
Worsleys, till the present century held considerable property in 
the Isle of Wight, but it is now sold, and Sir John Simeon and 
Mr. Ward (both converts to Roman Catholicism, and representa- 
tives of its national and Ultramontane phases respectively) are 
now among the principal owners in that island. 

The See of Winchester was comparatively free from Protestant 
martyrdoms in the reign of Queen Mary. This Fuller attributes 
to the policy of Stephen Gardiner, the Bishop, who, “ like a cun- 
ning hunter, preserved the game fair at home, and killed it in the 
walks of other keepers. It was not he, but ‘ Bloody Bonner,” he 
continues, ‘* who procured the death of John Philpot, son of Sir 
Peter Philpot, Knight, born in this county,” and martyred, 
December 18, 1555. ‘ 

Besides King Henry III., Prince Arthur, elder brother of Henry 
VIIL., was born at Winchester. ‘he celebrated William of Wyke- 
ham, or Wickham, the son of John Perot, was born at Wickham, 
in Hampshire. In St. Peter's Parish, Winchester, was born John 
Russell, made Bishop of Lincoln in the reign of Edward IV., 
Chancellor of Oxford, and Lord Chancellor of England to Richard 
III. There is no evidence that he had any connection with the 
noble family of Russell. William Warham, made Bishop of London 
and Archbishop of Canterbury by Ilenry VII., was born at Ockley, 
in Hampshire, ‘tof worshipful parents.” He was eclipsed by Wolsey, 
survived his ruin, ‘* but never recovered his greatness, blasted 
with a Praemunire, with the rest of the clergy.” Sir Richard Rich, 
the founder of a family which for a time enjoyed the dignity of 
Earls of Warwick, was ‘a gentleman well descended and allied in 
this county.” As Solicitor-Greneral to Henry VIII. he was * the 
chiefest evidence to cut off the head of Sir Thomas More, upon 
words spoken to him in the ‘Tower ;” was made Lord Chancellor 
under Edward VL., resigned in wise anticipation of the Duke of 
Northumberland’s downfall, and retired on the “ fair estate about 
Lees Abbey, in Essex,” which he had contrived to accumulate as one 
of ‘Thomas Cromwell’s agents in the confiscation of Abbey Lands. 
The Wallops, an old county family of this Province, contributed 
several men of mark, especially Sir John Wallop, a daring seaman, 
and Robert Wallop, one of the High Court of Justice on Charles 
I. The Earl of Portsmouth now represents the family. William 
Lilly,—Master of St. Paul’s School, and author of the Latin 
grammar which was submitted to and received the corrections of 
Krasmus,—who died of the Plague in 1522, was born at Odiham, 
in Hampshire. Sir William Petty was born and brought up at 
Romsey. John Lisle, one of the High Court of Justice on Charles 
I., was a member of the old family of that name in this Province, 
and his widow, Alicia Lisle, when upwards of seventy years of age, 
was triel and executed at Winchester (which city he had repre- 
sented in Parliament) in September, 1585, for harbouring fugi- 
tives from Monmouth’s army. Sir John Lancaster, the celebrated 
navigator in the reign of Elizabeth, was born at Basingstoke, as 
were also Dr, Joseph Warton, the eminent scholar in the eighteenth 
century, and the Rev. Thomas Warton, the Poet Laureate. 
Edward Young, the religious poet, author of Night Thoughts, was 
a native of Winchester, and Dr. Isaac Watts of Southampton. 
Charles Dickens, the caricature-novelist of the present day, was 
born at Portsmouth, as well as Sir Isambard Brunel, the engineer 
of the Thames Tunnel. With Selborne every one at once con- 
nects the name of Gilbert White, the naturalist. 





We have described but very inadequately the characteristics ap j 
history of this important Province, and our limited space compels yy 
to omit not a few interesting illustrations of its varying featuns 
and remarkable specialities ; but enough has been told, Perhaps 
to establish its character as one of the great guarded gateways 
England, and one of its most distinguished ‘ Royal countries,” 


(fo the Epiror or tHe “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—As it is assumed by general consent that the coming Refory 
Bill is to be based on Household Suffrage, the question of What ig 
called the ‘representation of minorities” has acquired increased 
importance in view of so large an addition to the present cong. 
tuencies. ‘The plan which was proposed by Lord Russell in g 
former Reform Bill, and which is now advocated by the Spectator. 
as one mode of effecting this object, is, that in all “thre. 
cornered ” constituencies each voter should be allowed to vote ouly 
for two candidates, and there is no doubt that by this arrange. 
ment it would be in the power of a minority, when numbering 
more than two-thirds of the majority, to return one of the thre 
members. But there are two principal objections to this plan ;— 

1. That the way in which it works is not easily intelligible to the 
elector, to whom it appears unnatural and inconsistent that, whe 
three members are to be chosen, he should be allowed to give his 
voice only for two, and thus be deprived of any share in the ele. 
tion of one of his representatives. 

2. That it is applicable only to constituencies returning thre 
members, and that it would therefore be necessary, in order to 
produce any sensible result from its adoption, that the number of 
such constituencies should be largely increased (the Spectator has 
suggested the addition of 100), and a complete revolution made 
in the present distribution of seats. 

It is not to be denied that there is great force in these objec. 
tions, and unless they can be obviated there is little chance of th: 
proposed scheme receiving the assent of Parliament. What is 
wanted is a plan, the working of which is clear, simple, and in- 
telligible, and which is applicable to cases where two, as well as 
three, members are to be returned. In order to effect this object 
I would suggest a modification of the proposed plan, which may 
be thus stated:—‘‘ Let every elector be entitled to give one yote , 
apiece to as many candidates as there are meinbers to be electel 
(as is the case at present), and, in addition, to give a second vole to 
any one of the candidates for whom he may have a preference.” 

‘The alteration from the system of voting, as it now exists, con- 
sists simply in allowing each elector one additional vote, which he 
may give to his favourite candidate. ‘The dullest elector would 
have no difficulty in understanding this arrangement. If he 
favours only one candidate he will give that candidate a plumper, 
i.c., two votes, and no votes to any of the others. If he wishes to 
split his vote, he can do so as freely as at present, but he will be 
able at the same time to mark his preference for any particular 
candidate by recording two votes in his favour. 

The results to be obtained from this way of voting are easily 
calculated, and it will be found that where three members are to 
be returned, the minority, if more than two-thirds of the majority, 
or than two-fifths of the whole constituency, will be able to retum 
one member out of three. And where two members are to be re 
turned, the minority, if more than three-fourths of the majority, 
or than three-sevenths of the whole constituency, will be able to 





return one member out of two. ‘To make this clear, take the fol- 
lowing illustrations :— 

1, A constituency returning three members consists of 51/1 elee- 
tors, 300 of whom belong to the Blue party, and 2)i to tie Yel- 
low. ‘The Blues start three candidates, the Yellows one. The 
300 Blue electors would give four votes each—1,2(), which dis- 
tributed equally among the three candidates would vive 100 votes 
for each of them. ‘Lhe 201 Yellow electors would give two votes 
each to their candidate, who would thus receive 402 votes, and 
would be returned. 

2. A constituency returning two members consists of 351 elec- 
tors, 200 of whom are Blue, and 151 Yellow. ‘There are two 
Blue candidates and one Yellow. The 200 Blue electors would 
give three votes each—600, distributed between their two candi- 
dates, who would thus receive 3U0 votes each. ‘Lhe 151 Yellow 
electors would give two votes each to their candidate, who would 
thus receive 302 votes, and would be returned. 

‘The advantage which by this scheme would be given to the 
minority cannot fairly be objected to as excessive. Where, asia 
the first case, they number above three-fifths of the whole col- 
stituency they would only obtain one-third of the representation, 
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ie, one member out of three. And where, as in the second case, 
the minority numbers more than three-sevenths of the whole con- 
atituency, it certainly appears more equitable that a body which 
go nearly approaches a half of the whole should return one of the 
two members, than that they should be unrepresented, and the 
other party, who only exceed the half by a smnall fraction, should 
have the whole representation thrown into their hands. 

[ will not enter upon a discussion of the general question of the 
representation of minorities, but should it be determined that the 
rinciple ie gee 
offers a simple and intelligible means of applying it either to three- 
member constituencies alone, where its applicatiou is most needed 
and least liable to objection, or to two-member constituencies as 
well, where it gives a much smaller advantage to the minority 
than the cumulative vote,” which has been advocated by some 


public writers. G. KE. 


I. 

Is he gone to a land of no Jaughter, 

This man that made mirth for us al! ? 
Proves death but a silence hereafter 

From the sounds that delight or appal ? 
Once closed, have the lips no more duty, 

No more pleasure the exquisite cars ; 
Has the heart done o’erflowing with beauty, 

As the eyes have with tears ? 


II. 

Nay, if aught be sure, what can be surer 

Than that Earth's good decays not with Marth ? 
And of all the heart’s springs none are purer 

‘Than the springs of the fountains of Mirth. 
He that sounds them has pierced the heart’s hollows, 

The places where tears are and sleep ; 
For the foam-flakes that dance in life’s shallows 

Are wrung from life’s deep. 


II. 

He came with a heart full of gladness 

From the glad-hearted world of the West,— 
Won our laughter, but not with mere madness, 

Spake and joked with us, not in mere jest ; 
For the Man in our heart lingered after, 

When the merriment died from our ears, 
And those that were loudest in laughter 

Are silent in tears. 


March 9. 


BOOKS. 
nessa 
FREEMAN’S NORMAN CONQUEST.* 
Mr. Freeman's first volume on The Norman Conquest is entirely 
oceupied with the previous history of England. Passing rapidly 
over what we may call the mythical period in our annals between 
the departure of the Romans and the introduction of Christianity, 
and the uncertain period from Ethelbert of Kent to the great 
Alfred, it gradually dilates into a very full narrative of the sixty- 
three years between Mdward the Martyr and Kdward the Con- 
fessor. ; 


| English. ‘The Danish nobles-who had served or rivalled him were 


is a just one, I believe that the plan suggested above | 


Freeman's in these columns, but we may instance the reign of 
Canute as one in which we think he has succeeded in evolving a 
| certain order out of chaos. Nothing at first sight can be more 
| difficult than to understand Canute’s reputation in English history. 
Though a good soldier, he was not a first-rate general, and though 
he founded a great federal sovereignty, his dominions crwnbled 
from the hands of his successors. Mr. Freeman brings out into 
strong relief the important point that Canute’s policy was 





banished or murdered off; and in the King’s later years “ the 
highest places were all filled by Englishmen.” “ As far as England 
and Englishmen were concerned, Canute might seem to have acted 
on the principle of the Greek poet, that unrighteousness might be 
fittingly practised in order to obtain a crown, but that righteous- 
ness should be practised in all other times and places.” We pre- 
sume ‘keeping a crown” comes under the same exceptional law 
of morality as obtaining it, since otherwise the war with Olaf and 
the murder of Ulf Jarl are a little difficult to justify, but with this 
reserve we believe the explanation to be sound. Canute in fact 
was like the French lady who could always be very good * when 
she was not tempted.” Casuists must decide how far this complex 
determination to follow right, yet not to forsake interest, may exist 
without a taint of consciousdishonesty. Mr. Freeman scems to us 
happier in proving that Canute’s government was consistent in its 
regard for law and its respect for the Church, than in rehabilitat- 
ing the man himself. The fact that he was not revolutionary in 
dealing with native laws and interests is, we think, partially ex- 
plained by a certain sense of weakness that seems always to have 
haunted him. Ile temporized with Scotland, he delayed the war 
with Olaf till he could bring overpowering forces into the field 
and was sustained by the revolted Norwegian nobility, he sub- 
mitted to insults from Robert of Normandy, and his reign is 
happily conspicuous for the absence of wars in Wales. We should 
be inclined to compare him to Henry L., who was equally unserupu- 
lous in his grasp of power, comparatively the patron of Englishmen 
and the English Church, and who gave the country peace to the 
best of his power, simply because he was a statesman rather 
than a soldier. Nevertheless, Mr. Freeman's higher estimate 
deserves to be studied even by those who may not accept 1 
unreservedly. 

We are less inclined to agree with Mr. Freeman in a point that 
may seem one of detail, but which really involves, like most 
matters of nomenclature, an important principle. Mr. Freeman 
rejects the common terms ‘* Saxon” and ** Anglo-Saxon,” and speaks 
always of ‘¢ Englishmen.” IHesays, what is undoubtedly true, that 
though we often hear of West Saxons or South Saxons, as dis- 
tinguished from their neighbours, ‘the word ‘Saxon’ is never used 
in the native tongue to express either the whole nation or any 
part of it which was not strictly Saxon.” On the other hand, the 
words “ Engle” or “ Angelcyn” are distinctly so used, so that Eadrie 
Streona, for instance, at Assington, called upon Edmund's army to 
flee with the words, ** Flee, flee! Angles, Edmund is dead!” But 
the question really is not whether the South or West Saxons were 
occasionally called Englishmen in the tenth and cleventh centu- 
ries, just as the Welsh spoke of all their English enemies indifer- 
ently as ** Saxons,” but whether there was not a real division in 
England of two great races, Angle and Saxon, who were not 
welded into one till after the Conquest. Dismissing all theories 
as to origin, we merely take the facts in historical times. ‘Vhe «is- 
tinctly Anglian districts were separated from the rest of England 
by the great forest that stretched from Lancashire into Notting 








A chapter on the constitution of England in the ten hy 
and eleventh centuries, and another on the history of Normandy 
during the tenth century, complete the plan of the work. Per- 
haps it may be best described as the political history of England 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, with the Norman Con- 
quest as the central point around which all is grouped. Consider- 
ing the extent of the subject and the great growth of material, not 
80 much in new sources of history, as in new inferences of critics 
like Palgrave and Lappenberg, it can hardly be said that Mr. 
Freeman's volume is unduly long. Apart from its plan and full- 
hess of detail, its chief merits seem to us to lie in the freshness of 
its battle narratives, and in the skilful manipulation of the intri- 


cate genealogies which contain the family history and explain the | 


Political factions of early times. ‘That it does not deal except in- 
directly with Church history or what is called social life we regard 
a8 a positive merit. The epical unity of a political history 
would only be impaired by digressions into subjects that demand 
asingle and full treatment. 


We cannot pretend to review adequately a volume like Mr. 
— 


* The Histor yor’ 
y of the Norman Conquest of Jingland 
At the Clarendon Press. F ? 





by #. A. Freeman, Oxford: 


hamshire, and by seventy miles of feu country betweou the Wash 
land Bedfordshire. ‘The natives of this district » a widely 
(different dialect from the rest of England; they were governed 


| for long periods by different dynasties, first mative aud then 


| Danish ; they repeatedly tried to assert their indepeudence; and 
to the last they retained a native nobility, so that no 

| noble was made Ealdorman of Northumbria till the time of the 
| Confessor. As late as the reign of the Conqueror the Anglian 
‘laws were so different from the West Saxon and Mercian 
codes, that when William attempted to make the Anglian Code 
universal on account of its Norman aflinities, remonstrances poured 
‘in from the other provinces, and he was forced to abandon the 
‘design. We know from the Domesday Survey that the proportion 
| of slaves in the purely Saxon counties was as one-fourth, and in 
| the purely Anglian as one-fortieth. ‘Throughout the Danish 
| wars the Angles, easily fusing with the invaders, were among the 
| most dangerous enemies of the Saxon Monarchy, ‘Lhe change from 
provinces to counties that takes place under the Norman Kings, 
was nearly as great a fact for England as the change from pro- 
vinces to departments for France. It was gradual and un- 
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designed, for county divisions had existed before, and provinces 
continue for some time to be spoken of ; but it was eminently real, 
the old names losing their meaning as Earls ceased to be named 
for more than a single county, and as the country was broken up 
by new settlers and deportations of the old inhabitants. The 
Saxon colony which Rufus planted at Carlisle, the Flemings 
whom Henry I. settled in Wales, the Frenchmen who were allured 
to the different towns by the offer of houses rent free, are all 
instances of the same instinctive policy. Accordingly, Mr. Free- 
man’s altered nomenclature will, we think, conceal from others, 
though it may not disguise from himself, one of the most cardinal 
facts in our early history, that the two great tribes of the Germanic 
conquerors of England were never fused into one under a 
native sovereign. ‘The ‘ golden words” of Sir F. Palgrave can- 
not over-ride obvious facts. That the English of books is histori- 
cally derived with many incidents of change from early dialects, 
does not prove that a native of Yorkshire and a native of Sussex 
in the eleventh century were not as distinct from one another as 
Englishmen and Scotchmen before the Union, and it is scarcely 
more reasonable to confound nationalities in the one case than in 
the other. 

An interesting question concerning Earl Godwin’s family is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Freeman in an appendix, and is a good instance of 
the way in which pedigrees bear upon general history. Florence 
of Worcester, one of our best authorities, says that Godwin was 
the nephew of Eadric Streona, the unworthy favourite of Ethelred, 
and the man whose singular treachery ruined two Kings succes- 
sively. Mr. Freeman points out two difficulties,—that Wulfnoth, 
Godwin’s father, was ruined by the influence of another brother of 
Eadric, his own uncle by this theory ; and that as Eadric married 
a daughter of Ethelred, her brother, Edward the Confessor, in 
taking to wife Godwin’s daughter, would have married the great- 
great-niece of his own brother-in-law. Neither of these objections 
is, we think, conclusive. Brictric’s quarrel with Wulfnoth may be 
paralleled by Swezen’s murder of his cousin, Beorn, and Harold's 
death-feud with Tostig ; both instances from Godwin’s family. Nor 
is it impossible that Eadric’s nephew may have been as old as him- 
self, as he was one of a large family, while Eadric’s wife, married 
to him in 1007, must have been much older than her half-brother, 
born between 1003 and 1005. It is curious, however, that Edward 
who seemingly disliked his marriage, did not raise the point of 
affinity, though perhaps scruples of this kind may have influenced 
his conduct as a married man. Mr. Freeman next draws atten- 
tion to a will of the /£theling thelstan, bequeathing land at 
Compton to Godwin, son of Wulfnoth; proves from Domesday 
that there were two South-Saxon Comptons, one held by Harold, 
the other by a tenant of Earl Godwin; and argues that Godwin 
was the son of Child Wulfnoth, the South Saxon, whom he distin- 
guishes from Eadric’s great-nephew,—solely, as far as we under- 
stand him, on the ground that Florence, in his mention of Wulf- 
noth’s disgrace, does not expressly identify him with the son of 
Egelmer, whom he had mentioned twelve lines before. We con- 
fess this seems to us insufficient. Ethelstan’s bequest is perhaps 
more likely to have been made to a connection by marriage, 
and he mentions Godwin soon after his brothers and before 
his foster-mother. ‘The name Wulfnoth is not altogether a 
common one, like Godwin, Almar, or Edric, and in fact only 
occurs once in the Domesday Survey. ‘The Ulnods, if this be 
the same name, are not numerous, while the Elnods and Alnods, 
with one exception at most, probably refer to /£lfnoths. In 
the charters of Ethelred’s reign there is no ** Wulfnoth, Min- 
ister,” till 1005, three years before the South-Saxon Wulfnoth’s 
disgrace, and the name does not occur again except as a Church- 
man’s till 1024, when Godwin was Duke. It is difficult, therefore, 
to suppose that there were two Wulfnoths, each father of a Godwin 
living at exactly the same time, and so alike in circumstances that 
the reproach of low extraction rested upon each, though each was 
estated and noble by office. Yet this would certainly be true of 
Wulfnoth, Eadric’s nephew, and of Wulfnoth, Godwin’s father, 
and the silence of friendly historians about Godwin’s ancestry 
surely implies that some slur attached to it. Nevertheless, in the 
absence of certainty, Mr. Freeman's doubts are urged with suflicient 
force to justify a suspended judgment from those who see no family 
resemblance between Eadric, Godwin, and Harold. 

Our space forbids us to quote at length from Mr. Freeman’s 
volume, and it is impossible in a short notice to do justice to a 
narrative that is of necessity largely blended with argument. 
This first part will naturally be more interesting to professed 
students of history than to the general public. We may say briefly, 
however, that as the fullest account in existence it is indispensable 
to all who wish to follow the consecutive history of the period, 


and that even where we differ from Mr. Freeman's conclu; 

we willingly admit that he has stated his case fairly. We shal 
look forward to the second volume with much interest, M 
Freeman’s peculiar talents will have free play in dealing with that 
difficult time, and it will be a great advantage to history that the 
period should be treated by one who evidently sympathizes with 
Thierry’s views, and whose care and critical habits are in direct 
antithesis to Thierry’s unscrupulous method of misusing AUthorities, 





DUMBLETON COMMON.* 

Tue Hon. Eleanor Eden, like the Hon. Emily Eden, has a perfect 

command of that light, graceful, easy style which is the Nearest 

literary approach to the pleasant chat and gentle raillery of the 

best English society. We know of no literary gift which might in 

modern times come so near being monopolized by a caste in the 

strict Hindoo sense of the term,—the descendants of a single family 

accustomed to regard one special occupation as theirs by a sort of 

moral necessity, —as the gift of light conversation, and the literary 

portraiture which uses light conversation as its medium; and if 
any single family stock could have a monopoly of such a gift. ; 

and ale be of nourished in poset and mild me 
elevation, with a certain kindliness of nature to give it width and 
truth of insight, and acertain ease of manner such as rank secures 
in a better, because in a more natural, less personal, and legs self. 
conscious form, than any merely individual faculty would ensure, 
Of course all genius of the higher sort is strictly and absolutely 
individual. But there are species of intellectual talent which wecan 
imagine to be, if not absolutely secured, yet very much promoted, 
and perhaps morally certain to be produced in a certain proportion 
of all the cases kept subject to the proper conditions, by a careful 
selection of social circumstances. Lively women of a certain rank 
who see much of society, and always under the same range of 
elastic, but not highly elastic limitations, who are accustomed to 
be the objects of a certain courteous deference of manner,—one of 
the moral attitudes of men and women in which dramatic effects 
are most distinctly seen, and yet in which the amount of character 
revealed is most definitely limited, and an attitude, too, which 
always just sufficiently flatters the intellect of those who are the 
objects of it to promote the courage necessary for intelligent 
survey and unanxious chatty portraiture,—lively, observant women 
in such a position of social advantage, we believe, might in all 
cases write novels of the kind now before us, which every one would 
take pleasure in reading, and which would yet leave no very intense 
individual impressions behind them. It is quite conceivable that 
a literary caste limited to the women of one great aristocratic stock 
might have so far excelled all competitors in the open market 
as to keep practically the easy, refined, drawing-room novel 
entirely in their own hands. We suggest this, not as a valu- 
able practical remark, secing that what might have been 
has not been in this case, but as indicating better than 
any analysis could do the very large place which social 
position, and the culture which is almost essential to that posi- 
tion, seem to us to have in giving the peculiar grace and 
polish to this particular species of the literary faculty. Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton, in her best novel, Grantly Manor, showed 
in the highest perfection this power to portray playfully froma 
position of social advantage the mauners of a social group under 
her eye. Miss Austen, no doubt, is the highest mistress of this 
style of art, but wherever we sec it in any but its very highest 


forms, where talent rises into genius, it always strikes us as in- 
dicating a sort of power which, granting vivacity of observation, 
might almost be ensured to any woman whose position was 4 


little raised above the mass of mankind, whose mind was at ease, 
who had caught the taste so common in lively women for the 
nuances of good conversation, and who had humour enough to 
enjoy the small absurdities of life. ‘There is apt to be both a 
sentimentalism and now and then a bitterness in women who have to 
push their own way in the world, which spoils the ease and polish 
of this style of art. It is not a style of art of a very high or 
magnificent kind. It gives a very shallow glimpse of human 
character. Yet what it does give is perfect of its sort, entirely 
devoid of all false taste, of self-conscious bitterness, of ungainly 
sentiment. It is perfect of its sort, for it is the flowering of a 
certain sort of life, the life which is not too deep to be satisfied 
with the brilliant, genial, and polished interchange of a certain 
superficial sort of thought and feeling, and yet which is deep 
enough to enjoy thoroughly the variety of moral symptoms which 
even this kind of social intercourse half indicates and half conceals. 
Dumbleton Common, like The Semi-Detached House, is a most grace- 








* Dumbleton Common. By the Hon. Eleauor Eden. 2 vols. London ; Bentley. 
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fal and lively picture of a little society,—not indeed quite so lively 
d witty as The Semi-Detached House, but of the same school, and 
— far short of it. No individual picture stands out very vividly 
n the canvas, but there is no sketch that is not lively, and not a 
ae stroke of either sentiment or tone from the beginning to the 
ead of the little story. It is, strictly speaking, entertaining, and 
nothing more, showing, as it seems to us, a considerable amount of 
individual vivacity and humour, but its merits resting chiefly on 
the special culture and social advantages for this sort of portraiture 
of the social climate in which it was written. 
Perhaps the only artistic fault in the book is the choice of a 
somewhat conventional mouth-piece in the crippled aunt of the 
heroine, who is supposed to be a happy, independent, benevo- 
lent little creature, of a class slightly below that of the society she 
describes, who watches much from her bow-window in Dumble- 
ton, and seeing very little of the actual society herself. Now, almost 
every scene of the book seems to disavow this sort of mouth-piece, 
In the first place, there is nothing of the natural tincture of sad- 
ness, or at least anxiety, natural to a woman whose own life has 
been that of invalid suffering. ‘Then, again, there is no touch of 
the faint middle-class awkwardness in understanding a society to 
which she has not been quite accustomed. Lastly, there is precisely 
that vivacity and ease of delineation which would suit one of the 
liveliest actors in the scenes described, instead of a mere spectator. 
We object to “‘ Aunt Patty,” and Aunt Patty alone, in Dumbleton 
Common. Aunt Patty is an imposture, and her brother ‘Tom is 
alayfigure. There are only two classes of figures well sketched,— 
the aristocratic ladies and their companions, who are done by sym- 
pathetic insight, and the vulgar ones, who are done with the delicate 
irony of a slight contempt. Lady Venetia Verney and Lady 
Diana Hartland, and Mr. Hamilton and Lord Templecombe are 
very good sketches of the one sort; Mrs. Pybus and Mrs. James 
Lambert are admirable of the other sort ; but Aunt Patty is neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl,—a shadowy. benevolent cripple, whose donkey 
and donkey-chair are better sketched than herself. 

The best picture in the book is that of the half kindly, half 
foolish young aristocrat, Lord Templecombe, who is a feasible and 
modified form of Lord Dundreary, though not in any degree 
copied from that admirable literary conception. His very- faint- 
hearted contest of Dumbleton in the Conservative interest, against 
his Liberal friend, Sir Robert Verney, is admirably painted, and 
nothing in its way more entertaining than his difficulty in under- 
standing the irrepressible artizan has been put into any novel of 
late years. How admirably Mr. Sothern would give the following, 
—and the novel would makea first-rate comedy, if only there were 
actresses enough—which there never are—capable of acting high- 
bred women as well as Mr. Sothern acts a high-bred man :— 

“‘T tell you what it is, Beaumont,’ said Lord Templecombe, after a 
little conversation, ‘I believe I shall never make much hand of my 
canvassing. Iam tired to death of the whole thing, and I have a great 
mind to write to my father, and tell him that I had better give it up 
at once.’—‘ Indeed I think you had,’ said Lady Venetia. ‘ Why don’t 
you? Everybody agrees that you have not the slightest chance of suc- 
cess.—‘Tt’s all your fault, Beaumont,’ proceeded Lord Templecombe. 
‘Those rascally workmen of yours are all dead against me. I declare, 
I don’t know what I’ve done to the fellows, that they should hate me so. 
I am the most good-natured man alive. Ask Berresford if I am not? 
And yet these imps of yours tell me to my face that I am an oppressor, 
and a tyrant, and that I grind the faces of the poor. Now, can you 
imagine anything more unjust? I am the last man in the world likely 
to grind the faces of the poor. I should never take so much trouble. 
Tam sure, I like nothing better than to see everybody comfortable and 
happy. If I had my will, I would put all their children into Orphan 
Asylums, or Idiot Asylums, on the spot—whichever they liked best ; 
and as for their aged mothers, they should have an almshouse apiece to- 
morrow, if I had it to give them. It’s not my fault if the men choose 
to drink themselves to death, and then go into the union—though, as 
for that, they are welcome to live upon chicken and champagne, every 
day in the week, when they get there, so far as I am concerned. And 
now they tell me that I wish to deprive them of their rights, and that I 
trample upon their privileges. Now, this is too absurd, you know. I 
trample upon them! Why, I never, to my knowledge, trampled uponso 
much as a worm—indeed, after some lines I once learnt at school about 
4 crunched beetle feeling as much pain as a man (or even more, I think 
they said, than a man of moderate height), I have been so particularly 
careful where I tread; and if I ever do happen to meet a black beetle 
walking about, I always go a milo out of my way, to avoid stepping on 
him, poor devil! So you know it really is rather hard to accuse me, of 
all people, of bloodthirsty cruelty. Even you, Lady Diana, don't believe 

Me guilty of anything of that sort—do you?”’ 

Mrs. Pybus and the two Miss Wolffs are as good in their way as 
Lord Templecombe in his,—though perhaps there is a shade of 
caricature about the latter. But we have quoted enough to show 
our author's delicate humour, and for the rest of this amusing 
little comedietta we will refer our readers to the book itself, which 
We are sure they will enjoy while they read, and probably soon 


forget, 





ESSAYS ON REFORM.* 

Tuts handsome volume contains a collection of papers from twelve 
writers, all more or less known, all friendly to Reform, and all 
anxious to remove the intellectual difficulties, the doubts and fears. 
and half uttered aversions, which impede the progress of the cause 
in Parliament and the country. Save this common sympathy, 
however, there is no nexus or bond of cohesion among them, their 
thoughts are as various as their styles, and one or two, such as 
Mr. Hutton and Mr. Albert Dicey, differ absolutely as to the very 
meaning and objects of Representative Government. Asa whole, 
however, the collection is much more coherent, and of very much 
better quality than we should a@ priori have expected it to be. 
Such essays are apt to be diffusive, but these are crammed with 
ideas and facts till it will be difficult for the stoutest Tory to lay 
the book down without a sense that there is a heavy weight of 
argument on the Reforming side, or without an inward belief that 
he is fighting men who, wise or foolish, sincerely believe in the 
justice and wisdom of their cause. The depth of conviction in all 
the papers, written by men so different in character, history, and 
ideas, with no previous consultation and very little homogeneity 
of position, is especially noteworthy ; Mr. Bernard Cracroft, for 
example, whose mind is essentially a critical one, going far beyond 
the line critical judgments will approve in his eager advocacy of an 
extended suffrage ; while Lord Houghton, in whom dilettanteism is 
a part of character as well as a mental habit, ends his essay on 
national unity with this eloquent warning :— 

“ The legislation of the future, indeed, cannot hope to be infallible, 
and the exigencies of the hour may distort political truth or overshade 
economic science. Free governments are no safer than servile ones 
from fallacies and delusions, and the United States and the Australias 
are fascinated by the immediate comforts of the protective system, as 
had been the old European States. The French Treaty was carried by 
the firmness of the Emperor, in defiance of the views and wishes of his 
people. Evils of this nature are incidental to the frailty of human 
nature and the imperfection of human knowledge; and if they do mar 
the excellence of our political future, we must look for consolation to 
the reflection that the introduction of a larger popular element into our 
ancient Constitution is, after all, not a matter of free choice, but an 
alternative. If we refuse this Reform, we accept the responsibility of 
governing an unwilling and reluctant people; if we reject what may be, 
in some instances, a representation of defective knowledge and short- 
sighted speculation, we must be prepared to encounter an organized 
ignorance from without, and the boundless Utopia of revolutionary 
expectations ; if we will not admit the working men into the great schoo¥ 
of Public Life, we leave them to the free exercise of their instincts and 
passions ; if we will not teach them political wisdom, they will teach us 
political disaster.” 

Of the Essays, two, ‘* On the Political Character of the Working. 
Classes,” by R. H. Hutton, and “ An Analysis of the House of Com- 
mons,” by B. Cracroft, may be called positive,—the first being an at- 
tempt to estimate the kind of influence workmen will bring to bear 
upon Parliament, for good or for evil; the second, an effort to resolve 
the House of Commons into its component members as represen- 
tatives of classes, with the view of showing that it does not fairly 
represent all. Nine of the remainder are answers, more or less 
forcible, to the arguments upon which the opponents of Reform 
have mainly relied—Mr. Brodrick, for example, rebutting, with 
remarkable logical power, Mr. Lowe’s theory that the great end 
of government is administration ; Lord Houghton pointing out, 
with a kind of forcible grace of style, the immense evils which 
arise from political exclusion simply considered as such—the 
violent suspiciousness, for example, which it invariably en- 
genders; Mr. Leslie Stephen proving, with wonderful fer- 
tility of illustration, that popular constituencies do not of 
necessity select inferior men; Mr. Boyd Kinnear refuting, 
by arguments of almost mathematical closeness, the popular 
fallacies used to defend the petty boroughs, and Mr. Disraeli’a 
favourite idea that counties ought to be much more heavily repre- 
sented; Mr. Pearson showing from personal experience that 
democratic institutions in Australia are unjustly maligned, they 
growing visibly better—a paper crammed with new information ;, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith smashing by a similar process, but with 
éloquence much calmer than usual, the prejudice of the vulgar 
rich that American institutions have failed; Mr. Bryce demon- 
strating that the supposed argument from antiquity against popu- 
lar government is no argument at all, being based on ignorance of 
history ; Mr. Rutson rejecting the popular comparison between 
the perfection of government in England and its imperfection on 
the Continent, by showing the immense special advantages we 
have enjoyed from our unbroken history and freedom from ex- 
ternal danger, and the responsibilities these advantages involve ; 
and Sir George Young exposing, with admirable clearness and 
conciseness, the persistent delusion that the first Reformed Parlia- 











a* Essuys on Reform. By Various Writers. London: Macmillan, @ . 4 
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ment, the House of Commons elected by the untrained constitu- 
ency, was either a failure or a dangerous body :— 

“Tt was, however, in truth an epoch of fivefold importance in Par- 

liamentary history. To it belongs, in commerce, the opening of Oriental 
trade ; in social polity, the new Poor Law and the first Factory Act; in 
ecclesiastical matters, the rescue of the Irish Church, by the hand of the 
State, from ruin, and the consequent reassertion of the principle, which 
time had obscured, that the temporalities of a State Church are under 
the control of the State. In Law there was the abolition of several 
systems of intolerable formula, which encumbered the transfer of 
landed property and the procedure of the superior Courts. Lastly, 
there was the first initiation of the Legislature into the work of 
National Education. With all these, the House of Commons found 
time to abolish Slavery in the West Indies, and to subdue Ireland with 
a Coercion Bill; to give the Bank a new Charter, and the metropolis a 
new Criminal Court; and to discuss, sometimes abortively, sometimes 
with advantage, all the various crotchets (then so deemed) of the new 
Radical members, including Free Trade, Civil Disabilities, Bribery Pre- 
vention, Municipal Corporation Reform, Criminal Law Reform, Church- 
Rate Abolition, Tithe Abolition, Triennial Parliaments, and the Ballot. 
There is hardly a question which has exercised the wisdom of legisla- 
tors and the talents of debaters since, of which the history does not 
begin from, or in some degree turn upon, its treatment by that aston- 
ishing Parliament.” 
This paper will, perhaps, be more effective among old men than 
any one of the twelve, and we must not forget we are governed 
by the old. One of the papers, Mr. Dicey’s, stands by itself, 
being an argument not for Reform, but for Reform in the direction 
of numerical sway, and directed not against reactionary ideas so 
much as against the ideas of the cultivated Liberals. His view, 
so far as we can sce, may be summed up in the sentence—The 
majority can rule, will rule, and ought to rule—or, as he puts it,— 
4¢ Tf, however, the majority shall fall into errors, it may still be 
well that the majority shall rule. All belief in free government 
rests ultimately on the conviction that a people gains more by the 
experience than it loses by the errors of liberty, and it is ditficult 
to perceive why a truth that holds good of individuals and of 
nations, should not apply equally to the majority of the indivi- 
‘duals who constitute a nation.” 

We cannot pretend to criticize at length essays so numer- 
ous, so divergent, and so recently published, but we would just 
direct those who trust Mr. Lowe's speeches to Mr. Brodrick’s 
eloquent and convincing answer, those who believe with Mr. 
Roebuck in the perfection of the present House of Commons to 
Mr. Cracroft’s analysis of its contents, those who think England 
will lose status in the world from the workmens’ votes to Mr. 
Hutton’s hopes and fears, and those who believe Reform may be 
refused to Lord Houghton’s powerful description of the true 
danger,—a danger wholly apart from insurrection,—which such a 
course would involve. Of all the papers, the one which will be 
most quoted is probably Mr. Cracroft’s. This gentleman has set 
himself to prove by figures and names that the House of Commons 
represents the upper classes of society, if not exclusively, at least 
in overwhelming proportion. ‘The landowners, for example, seat 
directly 256 county members, but of the borough members 246 
out of 396 are believed to be also territorialists, either by actual 
ownership of land in considerable blocks, or by dependence on 
and connection with those who do own them. ‘There may be 
some exaggeration in this estimate, which only leaves 150 Members 
from the mercantile classes, but there can be no doubt whatever 
that “according to Dod, in the Parliament of August, 1865, there 
were returned 71 Baronets, 11 elder sons of baronets, 19 younger 
sons of baronets, and 8 grandsons of baronets; a total for the 
Baronetage alone of 110. ‘There were also 37 Peers, or elder sons 
of peers, 64 younger sons of peers, and 15 grandsons of peers; a 
total of 116 Members of Parliament for the Peerage, and for the 
Peerage and Baronetage together a total of 226. Besides these 
there are one hundred Commoners sitting in Parliament who are 
connected with the Peerage by marriage or descent. The aristo- 
cratic class or element in the House of Commons has therefore a 
grand total of, at least, 326 Members. And unquestionably this 
number would be found, if an exhaustive search were made among 
other sources of information, to be below the mark. When it is 
remembered that in the fullest House on record, namely, on the 
28th of April, 1866, those who voted in the majority had only 320 
votes, the number 326, as the symbol of Caste in the House of 
Commons, is significant.” Nor is there any doubt that 227 are 
public schoolmen, 292 graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, 584, or 
five-sixths, members of the Church of England, and 222, at least, 
officers in the Army, Navy, or Militia, all facts pointing decisively 
in the same direction, that the House of Commons is substantially 
a House of Landowners and their caste allies. Mr. Cracroft is not 
angry with that, does not quarrel with men for being possessed of 
property, but holds that the dominance of the class is fatal to 
swift or decisive progress :— 





, . P rr 

“The landowner’s creed, pure and simple, is the creed of 

aneiat ‘ 8s sai . calm 
long possession. ‘He that is wretched, let him be wretched gti] : 
Heaven's decree, who made man and the worm. It has the di ules 
repose and the serenity of the everlasting landscape. It abhors aise, at 
ance and all that is new. It is thrifty, as not being used to win — 
niggardly, as being accustomed to small losses. It js tenacio ' 
idolatry, of its power, and for that will sell all that it has and 
education of the poor. It believes there is nothing new under the 
and openly or secretly sneers at the wildness and vulgarity of pro _ 
Repose is its ideal in things and men—the essence of its behavion wt 
nobility. It thinks ‘aims’ but forms of vulgarity, for every dine 
confession of inferiority. He who is ‘THERE,’ need go no further: 
aim is to confess to something beyond. It aims no higher, condaseg 
no lower. And so, in a thousand forms, the root of all vulgarit 
snobbishness, in the landowner’s definition of vulgarity and snobbish. 
ness, is the absence of repose—fuss; fuss of good manners, fuss of 
gentility, fuss of kindness, fuss of hostility, fuss of disquisition, fysg of 
energy, fuss of haste, fuss of eagerness. Nature, he thinks, Cow-footed, 
stands for ever; even railways will pass away.” 
Mr. Cracroft does not deny or question that there are differences 
among these men, differences of opinion and purpose, as well ag of 
feeling and tendency :— 

“But who can doubt that each in his own way, and in the main, r 
presents that class to which ho belongs, that he shares its more general 
likes and dislikes, its horizons and planes of thought and sentiment, ity 
secret affinities and secret repulsions, its vistas of progross, its blank 
walls of obstruction? What he does not represent—and represented stil] 
less before the Reform Bill—is the mercantile feeling and fever, th 
ardent faith in progress, the belief, often delusive, in a mercantilg 
millennium, to be obtained, partly by the boundless development o 
human energy striving like fire ever upwards, partly by unforeseen, but 
probable discoveries, which at any moment may throw addition) 
millions into the lap of human comfort, and so raise humanity another 
stage above the gulf of wretchedness and want.” 

With Mr. Cracroft’s conclusion, that it is simply impossible in this 
country to establish Democracy, that no suffrage would effect it, 
that no possible supremacy of numbers cau secure to number 
even their just measure of influence, we, of course, do not concur; 
but there is no man, Whig or Tory, who may not be the wiser for 
the almost grotesquely suggestive string of conclusions with which 
he ends his paper. ‘Take these two as examples :—‘ It is not true 
to say, that there is a general and universal law in mankind tend- 
ing to Democracy. Consider the everlasting Indian Castes, and 
their one anxiety, to remain everlasting. Consider the Pariahs.” 





MR. LLEWELYN DAVIES ON THE COMMUNION 
SERVICE.* 
Few persons seem to know that there is in our national Church 
a school of theologians,—as we think by far the deepest and 
healthiest it contains,—which entirely rejects the ordinary fictitious 
separation between Dogma and Morality, and maintains that the 
theological dogmas, as they are usually called, which are so often 
spun out with a fine logical acumen by mere intellectual deduction, 
are, in undergoing that process, in the most imminent danger of 
being altogether lost sight of in the only light in which we were 
ever intended to take a living hold of them, and of being trans 
formed into a system of human manufacture. ‘This school, while 
it accepts with the deepest faith the revelation of the Divine Essence 
given in the Incarnation, holds this revelation to be the divine 
avowal, as it were, of the existence in God of spiritual relationships, 
of fatherly and filial love issuing in a common sacrifice for beings 
of a lower order, which, once revealed as divine, are the perpetual 
fountains of the same order of moral life and moral sacrifice in 
man. What revelation tells us, is not a system of dogma which 
has distant relations with a system of morality, but simply those 
facts of the divine nature which are, in God, the divine equiva- 
lents of what we call the moral life of man. ‘This school believes 
that it can trace every spiritual virtue of human beings up to its 
origin in the divine nature, and that, on the other hand, God has 
manifested that nature so fully as He has, not to afford us a basis 
for all sorts of refined metaphysical deductions, but in order that 
we may feel how much deeper, and fresher, and more mysterious 
than the human morality, which often appears to us so narrow 
and petty, is the divine original of that morality as it exists in the 
depths of the eternal life. Of this school of Christian theology Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies is one of the most accomplished and able teachers, 
and in these fine sermons, preached before the University of 
Cambridge, on the divine morality of the Lord’s Supper, he has 
done much to strike both at the error of the mystic ritualism which 
founds the Lord’s Supper on a hypothetical physical miracle, 
which, even if it were true, would give no additional sacredness 
to the spiritual meaning of the service, and also at the error 


of the empty rationalism which, regarding the whole service 
ners 





* Morality According to the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. Three Discourses om 
the Names, Eucharist, Sacrifice, and Communion. By the Rev. J. Liewelyn Davies. 
Loudon: Macinillan. 
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monial, and therefore totally distinct from the highest 
snorality, despises it altogether. Mr. Davies in his three lectures 
considers the three spiritual bases of human morality to which it 
testifies, and considers them with special relation to the assertion 
of the Comtists that their morality is higher than the Christian 
morality, and outshines it. In speaking of the Eucharist or service 
of thanksgiving, he points out how human morality is raised by 
owing out of the Son of God's spirit of thankfulness. In speak- 
ing of the Sacrifice, he shows how human morality is raised by 
referring all human self-sacrifice to a spirit of self-sacrifice in God 
which is its eternal spring. In speaking of the Communion he 
shows how the human morality is raised, by referring the common 
life of the members of Christ to that life which is in the members 
because it is the centre and head of the whole body. In all these 
three lectures,—especially perhaps in the first and last,—Mr. 
Davies draws out with the greatest simplicity and no little power, 
the willing testimony which the Christian faith is ready to give to 
the highest morality which is not distinctively Christian or even 
theistic, and yet the infinite advantage, both moral and in some 
gense too intellectual because harmonizing and explaining, which 
the Christian faith gives us over those other, often noble, some- 
times even more devoted, moralists who look down upon it as an 
exploded dogma. 

In the first lecture, on ‘* The Eucharist,” in which Mr. Davies 
speaks of the Lord’s Supper asa rite of thanksgiving, he points out 
that the Theist, as distinguished from the Positivist (who most 
despises the Christian morality), and the Christian much more 
than the mere Theist, has his morality in every way strengthened 
by and founded on the deepest thankfulness. The Positivist 
has nothing to be thankful for, because he recognizes no 
Giver to whom he can truly ascribe his highest blessings. The 
Theist recognizes the Giver, but not the highest of all His gifts, 
the sending of lis own Son into the world to live and die for man 
The Christian knows that there is nothing which he has not re- 
ceived, and that the highest explanation of all that he has received. 
is to be found in the highest gift of all, which is the source, there- 
fore, of the deepest thankfulness. Very finely and simply does 
Mr. Davies show that this specially Christian virtue is a source of 
new and special moral insight,—that by calling upon us to give 
God thanks for all we enjoy, we are specially guarded against 
enjoying that for which we cannot with a true heart give God 
thanks :— 

“ Again, the thankful spirit guides and encourages purity. It does so, 
because it takes everything as a gift from God. It grasps at nothing, i 

ything as a gift j gras} g, it 
respects with a natural submission the ordinances of the Creator. When- 
ever ‘this is forbidden’ is marked upon any indulgence within a man’s 
reach, the thankful spirit willingly renounces it, knowing no such thing 
as a sense of injury in matters between God and the soul, believing that 
God, in commanding us to abstain, is doing us no less a benefit than if 
He bade us receive, and turning with simplicity and contentment to the 
enjoyment of what He gives. St. Paul shows incidentally, in more than 
one place, with what confidence he was accustomed to depend on the 
principle of thankfulness to God as a moral safeguard. ‘The earth is 
the Lord's,’ he says, ‘and the fulness thereof.’ Nothing, thereforo, is 
to be shunned or dreaded as in itself evil ; the Christian is free to take 
or not, as it may be advantageous for himself and his brethren. ‘ For,’ 
argues St. Paul, ‘if I partake with thankfulness, why am I evil spoken 
of for that for which I give thanks?’ He seems to assume that a man 
cannot well be doing wrong, if in cating or in not eating he is thankful 
to God, and keeps His glory in view. And again, he warns Timothy 
against those who forbid to marry and command to abstain from meats, 
‘which God hath created to be received with thanksgiving by them who 
believe and know the truth, For every creature of God is good, and 
nothing to be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving.’ St. Paul 
did not mean, of course, that laws and ordinances wero abolished for the 
Christian, and that he could make any indulgence lawful by adding to it 
an act of thanksgiving. He assumed that the spirit of thankfulness 
would dispose a man to study and inquire what the will of the Lord is, 
and compel him to obey that will cheerfully when he knows it, And 
might he not make that assumption safely? Let a man try to be thank- 
ful for s mething which he knows in his conscience to be illegitimate, 
for dissipation which wastes his time and weakens his moral if not his 


as cere 


bodily strength, for an advantage won unfairly at the oxpenso of a! 


neighbour, for increase of wealth to which he is selling his soul, even 
for a thing which is innocent except that he cares too much about it,— 
and he will learn by the contradiction which will rise within him what 
4 spear of Ithuriel he possesses in thankfulness, and how impossible it is 
for the thankful heart to be other than temperate and pure.” 

Of course, the Positivist would say that this is a mere conven- 
tional aid to morality; that we ought not to have to wait to 
discover that an enjoyment is wrong, by asking ourselves whether 
we can really thank God for it,—since this implies that our sensi- 
bility to a righteousness external to ourselves is keener than our 
Sensibility to righteousness within ourselves. And this is true; 
but how wonderful a testimony to the derivative nature of our 
moral life it is, that we concentrate the rays of the interior light 
in the mere act of going out of ourselves in an act of gratitude. 
Were man, as the Positivist believes, the highest moral being in 


the universe, it would be incredible that he would find himself 
most truly, in an act of fanciful gratitude to a non-existent Love. 
The mere fact that thankfulness is so powerful a tonic to the 
moral nature should warn the negative philosophers that they do 
not know how to interpret one of the deepest natural laws of the 
human spirit. 

In the second lecture, on ‘ Sacrifice,” Mr. Davies admits most 
fully that the doctrine of self-sacrifice is not exclusively Christian, 
nay, is now one of the cardinal teachings of the highest utilitarian 
school, but he only claims for it that the service which com- 
memorates the central fact of the divine life, which brings us 
back to the one point of time in which the divine nature was 
perfectly manifested in human history, makes this faith easier and 
less strained to Christians, since they know that in acts of sacrifice 
they can fall back on the Divine will that is at the heart of the 
Universe, and have not to draw upon themselves alone for a spirit 
which is too apt to lose its essential character when it leans upon 
its own strength. Mr. Davies points out, too, with great force to 
the Anglican mystics, that even if their theory of the change of 
the bread and wine is true, it does not affect the most sacred part 
of the divine life commemorated, which was not the teaching of 
the body or the pouring out of the blood, but the self-surrender 
to the perfect will of the Father which alone made the breaking 
of the body and the pouring out of the blood of any avail. 

In some respects the finest of the three lectures is the lecture on 
‘* The Communion” as a testimony to the social tie which unites 
together all men first, and Christians only specially, as having 
the most perfect knowledye of their human fellowship, as well 
as that fellowship itself. The Christian Communion, says Mr. 
Davies, is not a service which separates Christians from those who 
are not Christians, who are excommunicate, but which reminds 
Christians of their union with all men through Christ, and draws 
them specially together as Christians only by the knowledge of 
a tie which all, more or less, feel with or without knowledge of 
its origin. ‘+ Christian Communion is natural human fellowsbip 
brought into the divine light and quickened by the divine spirit. 
Whatever binds men together is justified, and raised to a higher 
power, by the common union of men to a Divine Head.” 

“What is it that constitutes the union of men with Christ? Does it 
originate in, or depend absolutely upon, a partaking of the Body and 
Blood of Christ in the Holy Communion? Possibly some would answer 
that it does. But no Christian to whom Christian life is more than a 
name, whatever language he may use in obedience to the logic of a 
doctrinal theory, or when he desires to do all the honour he can toa 
divinely ordained Sacrament, has ever forced himself to speak always in 





consistency with such an answer. The affirmation, however rigorously 
| intended, is always spoilt by exceptions. Christians believe in the Holy 
| Spirit of God, breathing where He lists, a free, mysterious, subtle Spirit, 
| infinite in grace as well as in power; and no one really dares to tie 
| down the Divine Spirit absolutely to some visible and local vehicle. 
. ... On the Catholic influence of Christian communion, or its power 
to obliterate the isolation of races, I am tempted to dwell a little longer, 
because we in England have been charged with making patriotic isola- 
tion a virtue, and high-minded men, like the authors of the Lssays on 
International Policy, have set themselves to rebuke our pride of race, 
and to urge upon Englishmen their obligations as members of the great 
human family. It has been represented by our most eloquent states- 
mon and repeated by others, that those who have laboured most zea- 
lously to promote freedom of trado, did not so earnestly desire to in- 
crease wealth at home, as to bring about what they held to be a far 
higher end, a more cordial international fellowship. Now, particular 
accusations of unjust and selfish and insolent disregard of human rights 
should be tested by facts; but if we have to plead guilty, we surely 
have in our New Testament, in our Creeds and Prayers, a more direct 
and forcible condemnation than can light on us from any other quarter. 

If the obligations of humanity between different races of men have 
| indeed to be brought before us as a discovery of our age, why have we 
| been for so many generations professing to be Catholic Christians? Let 

us be thankful for modern iessons, modern reproofs ; but let us take to 
| ourselves the deeper shame, wher we remember to what sacred teach- 
| ing we must have made ourselves deaf. We belong to the Church of 

St. Peter, to whom God showed that he should not call any man common 
| or unclean; of St. Paul, who saw that membership in Christ trans- 
| cended all distinctions of Jew and Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, bond and 





| free; of St. John, who had visions of a great multitude, of all nations and 
kindreds and people and tongues, standing before the Throne and before 
| the Lamb, and of a New Jerusalem, into which the glory and honour 
of the nations were to be brought. We read perhaps many times in the 
year that broadest of statements, made by a Christian Apostle pleading 
with a heathen audience, ‘God hath made of one blood all nations of 
| men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth ; and hath determined the 
times before appointed and the bounds of their habitation; that they 
| should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after Him and find Him, 
| though He be not far from every one of us; for in Him we live and 
| move and have our being; as certain also of your own poets have said, 
| For we aro also His offspring.’ This is the Creed of Obristians as to 
| Englishmen and Frenchmen, as to Indians and Negroes.” 
| ‘This seems to us not only the true teaching of revelation, but as 
thoroughly adapted to the needs of our own century as it was to 
that of the first Christian Church. Mr. Davies never drops the 


} realistic teaching of St. Johu and St, Paul which makes Christ the 
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true life and bond of His own Church, and yet never allows that 
realism to pass into the mystical superstition of a mere physical 
hypothesis, which has about as much to do with true faith as the 
theory of the “ correlation of forces,” the transformation of light 
into heat and heat into motion, has to do with true art. Mr. 
Davies seems to us to identify the moral with the spiritual 
meaning of the Communion Service, without either a controversial 
sentence, or a word of blind mystical fanaticism. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—»— 

The North British Review. March, 1867. (Edinburgh : Edmonston 
and Douglas.)—The opening article of the North British, on “ Trades 
Unions,” is most deserving of attention. Written in an impartial spirit, 
and recognizing the rights both of masters and workmen, it points out 
that the pretensions of both are untenable, and that both must consent 
to a compromise. The masters, it is true, have been to some extent 
driven from their former position, but they are also reaping the fruits 
of their former intolerance. The days are gone by when a mere appli- 
eation for an hour's diminution of daily work could lead to the discharge 
of all the applicants, and the criminal prosecution of their leaders. But 
the laws are still unfair to the servants, and the servants revenge them- 
selves by equal unfairness. The North British reviewer gives some 
instances of the coercion exercised against masters, and adds, ‘as warm 
friends of the working classes, we say that such letters are simply 
lamentable.” The next article is on “George Buchanan,” who is 
described as one of the three Scottish writers who have achieved 
European celebrity and influence, the two others being Walter Scott 


| and David Hume. This sentence seoms hard on Burns, but Euro 

| reputation is not always the best proof of a man’s real merit. Bre 
has always enjoyed a much wider fame than either Werdowan 2 
Shelley. However, George Buchanan's claims to European olaan 
are not small, and they are well urged in the present article. _ 
Latin verse had less difficulty in gaining an audience from Seu a 
ing the sixteenth century than it has in gaining an English ine 
during the nineteonth. Other noticeable articles in the North British — 
those on “ Victor Cousin,” ‘The Bengal Famine,” “ Oyster Fishorieas 
and “ Oxford University Extension.” Were we not afraid of oxeaai 
our limits, we might find matter for detailed comment in each of th 
papers, and especially in the last of thom. But space is even an 
tyrannical than the anti-Reformers at Oxford, if that be possible; ed 
we must leave our readers to verify this remark in the pages ot the 
North British. - 

The Art Journal. March. (Virtue and Co.)—But for the three ateol 
engravings which accompany each number of the Art Journal, we do not 
think that periodical would enjoy a long lease of life. The lite 
matter is generally poor, and has a made-up look. This month the 
engravings are takon from Leslie’s ‘‘ Autolycus,” Solomon's “ Art Criticg 
in Brittany,” and Bonington’s “ Fish Market.” The second is especially 
good. But something more might be expected from the “only journalin 
Europe that aims to represent tho Arts,” and that “has largely aideg 
the Art progress of the century.” 

Our Premier; or, Love and Duty. By Frank Foster. (John Snow 
and Co.)—Woe skimmed through this story more from duty than from 
love, and we were charmed when the time came for resigning our offic, 
The impression left on our minds, though rather vague, was that Mr 
Foster had published his notes for a novel, instead of expanding them 





into the form of which they were the skeleton. 
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Sor copies of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 
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REAKFAST.—EPPS'S COCOA 
(also calied EPPS'S HOMUZOPATHIC COCOA). 
The very agreeable character of this preparation has 
rendered it a geneial favourite. Invigorating and 
sustaining, with a refined and grateful favour de- 
veloped by the special mode of Preparation applied, 
this Cocoa is used by thousands who never used Cocoa 
before, as their habitual beverage for breakfast. ‘* Cocoa 
stands very much higher than tea or coffee,” Dr. Has- 
sell says, “and contains every ingredieut unecessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the boly.” 
It is made simply by pouring boiling water or milk 
on the preparation as sold. 4ib., 4ib., and 1lb. packets. 





ONIC BITTERS— 
Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palatable and 
wholesome, is WATERS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Coniectioners, &c., at 30s. a dozen. 
' Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martiu's lane, Cannon street, London. 


TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
HILLIPS and COMPANY’S TEAS 

are BEST and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG BLACK TEAS, Is 6d, 2s, 23 4d. 
VERY EXCELLENT BLACK ‘TEA is now only 23 6d 

per pound. 

PHILLIPS and CO., TEA MERCHANTS 
8 KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C 
RARE, CHOICE, GENUINE COFFEE, 1s 4d per lo 
A Price Current Post Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 
PHILLIPS and CO. have no ageats. 
PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE 
FREE by their own Vans, within eight miles of No, 83 
King Will am street, City, and send Teas, Coffees, and 
Spices carriage free to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in the United Kingdom, if to the value of 40s or 
upwards. 





“The RUIN of the FEW is the GAIN of the MANY.’ 
rPHE PANIC of °66 and its consequent 
depression of the Colonial Markets enables the 
“EAST INDIA TEA -COMPANY” to offer TEAS 
LOWER THAN EVER. 
Six Pounds of Good Tea for 63 61 can't be dear. 
The Company's KAISOWS by the Clipper Ships are 
really delicious. 
9 Great 8+. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate street 
January 1, 1867. 


EPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for admiuistering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudoun, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s, 53, and 10s each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s 6dand 4s 6d each, Pepsine Globules in 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and Us 6d each. 

DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 

| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Svld in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red sealand piuk label; 
oork branded “ Kinahau’s LL Whisky.” 


GACORARATED WHEAT PHOS- 
PHATES, recommended by Dr. Titpury Fox.—A 
Dietetic Preparation supplying au imporusut deticiency 
in the ordiuary food of Luvalids and Children, ESPE- 
CIALLY in BREAD and MILK. Sold in bottles at 1s, 
2s, and std each. None geuuine without Trade Mark. 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, aud 124 
Southampton row, Loudon, W.C. 
Agents—Bell and Co., Chemists, Oxford street ; 
Barclay and Sons, Farringdon street ; Blake, Sandford, 
aud Co., Chemists, Piccadilly. 


LMOND FLAVOUR. — 
PRESTON’'S ESSENCE of BITTER ALMONDs., 
Free from Prussic Acid. ‘this delicious Ksseuce may 
be safely used for flavouring Custards, Blauc-manges, 
é&e., aud all kiuds of Pastry. Sold retail by Chemists, 
Grocers, &c., in bottles ls. and 1s td. each. 

Wholesale— PRESTON and SUNS, 83 Leadenhall 
street, E.C. 


FRAGRANT SOAP.— 
The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 

is famed for its delightful fragrance aud beuelicial elfect 

on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 

the Self-Fittiug Candles. Sold by Cuemiste, Oui aud 

Italian Warebousemen, and others. 


*,* Use noother. See name on each tablet. 




















| The “GREAT EASTERN” for NEW YORK, 
The Steamshi 

GREAT EASTERN 
(Capt. Sir JAMES ANDERSON, Com- 
; mander), having received new Screw 
Boilers and a thorough refit, will be despatched from 
LIVERPOOL for NEW YORK direct, on WEDNEs. 
DAY, the 20th March, with First-Class Passengers 
only, returning to BREST on the 9th of April. 

_ Rates of Passage Money from Liverpool to New 
York, from Sixteen to Twenty-Six Pounds, according 
to accommodation in the state rooms. 

Future dates of sailing between Brest and New York 
will be duly announced. 

Apply, in Paris, at the Office of the Company, 5 Rue 
Taitbont; in London, to H. Starr and Co. 145 Cheap- 
side, or Rucker, Offer, and Co., 115 Leadeuhall street; 
and in Liverpoul, to 

JOHN H. YATES, 25 Castle street. 
PURE WATER, 
THE PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
WATER FILTERS 
Are the simplest and most effeciual purifiers of watar. 
They are easily cleaned, very durable, ant strongly re- 
commended by the highest medical authorities. 


Prospectus free 
T. ATKINS and SON, 62 Fleet street, E.C. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cone 
nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pernrns. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Peeing’ 
hames are Ou wrapper, label, botile, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs, BARcLAY and Sons, London, &2., &e., and by 
Grocers aud Uilmen universally. 











P ROTECTION from FIRE 
BRYANT and MAY'S 
PATENT SAFELY MATCHES 
ARE NOP POISONVUUS. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
Sold everywhere. 


, ry " ; ror 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OIN PMENT. 
—During these piercing winds aud excessive 
Variations Of temperature every «ne is more or less 
liable to disease, either iu the interior or at tue surface. 
Throat, chest, liver, bowels, kidueys, aud skin all sul- 
fer in some degree, aud may be relieved by rubbiog iD 
this Ointment, uided by proper doses of the Pills, fur 
administering which full directions ac:o:mpany evey 
box; in trath, any one who thoroughly masters Hollu 
way’s “Instructions” will, iu remedying disease, ex 
cliange the labour of an hour for the profit of a lifedme. 
All bronchial, pulunouary, and throat dis rders require 
that the Ointment should be thoroughly well rao 
upon the skin twice a day with great regularity, Cue 
siderable briskuess, aud much p-rsisteuc?. 


J X£FoRD's FLUID MAGNESIA. 


—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 








approved of this pure solution of Maguesia as the beat 
remedy fur acidity of the stumac4, heartburn, headache, 
gout, and indigestion; aud as the best mild aperieat 
lor delicate Constitutions, especially adapted fur ladies, 
children, and infants—DINNEFORD and CU., Che 
mists, 172 New Boud street, London; aad of all othes 
Cheuiusts throughout whe world. 








_ INDIGESTION. 3 
NJ ORTON’S CAMOMLLE PILLS. A 
,* Gentle Aperient and Powerful Lonic. 
Sold everywhere, iu bottles 1s 14d 2s 9d, aud Ls. 
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for improving the appearance. 
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y FLY is the acting ingredient 
Grane ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily 


sduces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 64, 
§3 6d, and 10s 6d.; § 
LEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, aud 


rticles and means used 
By ALEX, ROSS, 248 





Pe sent by post for 54, 84, and lit 
A 


gl! Chemists. 


7 ba 
ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns 
cured in one day, by using ALEX. ROSS'S 
reparation gradually dissolves the 





. This 
} at eal etn. ment the very root. Price 43 ; 
gent by post for 60 stamps. 248 High Holborn, London, 
gnd all Chemists. 





———— .. 7 . 
AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is ap} lied. Sold at 3s 64, 53 64, and lis 61; sent free 
for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Had of all Chemists. 


oo « . 
REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London. —ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
4 perfect colour immeliately it is used. It is perma- 
pent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 33 6d, 53 Gd, 
and 10s 6d; sent by post for 54, 84, aud 144 stamps; 
gpd all Chemists. 
a arr? @62 €a2.2. 
AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 
Holborn, London. —ALEX. ROSs's DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
god arms, without effect to the skia. Price 3s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 10s 6d; sent for 54, 84, aud lit stamps. Had of 


all Chemists. 
IMPLE REMOVER.—AIl Diseases of 


the Skin are improved by one dose of ALEX. 
Ross's VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
redness, sallowness, &c. 23 9d and 7s 6d; or post for 40 
and 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holbora, 
London, and all Chemists. 
LEX. ROSS'S ENAMEL (as used by 
A Madame VESTRIS).—All Imperfections of the 
Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 
uced to the face. Price 10s 6d, sent for stamps. 

48 High Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR COLOUR WASH.—By washing 
the head with this beautifully perfumed Wash, 
in seven or ten days the hair assumes its original colour, 
and remains so by an occasional using. 1(s 6d, sent for 
stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists. 
_—- EXTRACT of MEAL 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Manufactured by LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, London. The only 
sort authorized to be called by the above name, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose certiticate is on every 
jar. Superior and economical stock for beef-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, and children. Taken with rice, 
arrowroot, Sago, &c., @n agreeable and most efficient 
substitute for cuod-liver oil. It keeps for years and in 
any climate. Svld by Fortnum, Maso», and Co., Van 
Abbott, Barclay and Son, all Chemists, Italian Ware- 
housemen, Grocers, and wholesale by the Comp any. 























STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPUON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


o4e TION and ADVICE to 
INVALIDS. 

BEWARE of SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, the original 
and only genuine, which is the best, satest, aud most 
effectual remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION 
ASTHMA, WHOOPING COUGH, CRUUP, DIAR- 

RHGA, COLIC, CRAMP, RHEU MALISM, 
NEURALGIA. 

Observe.—None genuine without the words, “ Dr. J. 
Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming medical tcstimony accompanies 
each bottle—Sole manufacturer, J. 1’. Daveuport, 33 
Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, London. ‘The immense 
demand enables the proprietors to reduce the price ; it 
is now Sold in bottles, 1s 1jd, 2s 9d, 4s td, and Ils. 


OUGHs, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSL MPTION are EFFECTUALLY CURED 
by KEAIING'S COUGH LOZENGES. Statistics 
show that 50,000 persons annually fall Victims tu Pul- 
> wy ~4 Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases of 
> Sym and the Respiratory Orgaus. Preveutiou is 
.s times better than cure; be therefure prepared, 
xEae the wet aud wiuter season, with a supply of 
, ALING 5 COUGH LUZENGES, which possess the 
— of averting as well as curing a Cough or cold; 
¥ aFe good alike for the young or for the aged, 
aan rePared aud seld in boxes, 1s 14d, and tins, 23 9d, 
Chem: aud lus td each, by THUMAS KEATING, 
tail soe &e., 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Ke- 
world, druggists and patent medicine veudors in the 














China, and Glass. Sraruerres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreigu, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and a ta Orders promptly exe- 
t 





cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
strect.—Kstablished 1807. 





HE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
—HEAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM COURT 
ROAD, have greatly eularged their Premises, for the 
Purpose of making a more Complete arrangement of 
their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-Room Furui- 
ture; these are irrespactive of their general Stock, dis- 

layed in Six Galleries, and Two larga ground-floor 
Wareroom:, the whole forming, they believe, the most 
complete Stock of Bad-Room Furniture in the King- 
dom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-Room Furniture, sent 
free by post on application to HEAL and SON, 196, 197, 
198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


I EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPs.— 





WILLIAM S. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
D splay of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from.....+.+.2.. 123 6d to £20 03 each. 
Shower Baths, from .. 830d to £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from.. 68 0ito £7 73 each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ...+....+. 48 per gallon, 


ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,sendsa CATA- 


LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, [ron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, aud 6 Perry's 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 
(pVEaLase TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
_/  Ilustrated PRICE) LIsTS of Overland Tranks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtittera, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, Loudon. 
CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
shapes constantly on view for selection aud immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any pattern on approval, 
at Tf. H. FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, Oxford street, W., and 34 aud 35 
Charles street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue seut 
post-free. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
i! DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARLIFICLAL 
TEETH, tixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distingui shed from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never Change colour or decay, aud will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extractivn of roots, or any paiuful opera- 
tion, aud will support aud preserve teeth tuat are loose, 
and is guaranteed to resture articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed weth stopped aud reudered ssuud and 
useful in mastication, 
52 Fieet street—At home from 1) till 5. 

















Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in 
London, at his residence, 9 Grosveuor st., Grosveuur 84. 
ARTIFICIAL TEELH. Important improvemeut, aud 
great reduction in prices. 
a R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
SURGEON-DENTISL, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inveutor aud exclusive pateatee of 
Artificial Teeth on a@ soft, elastic, cueuicaily prepared 
india-rubber gun, No wires or unsightly fusteaiags 
are required; tuey are more uatural, d aravle, aud cou- 
fortable thau any yet introduced, and are about tue 
specitic gravity of cork, thus Combining lisutuess and 
durability beyond any yet produced. lhey are seif- 
adhesive, reuder support tv the adjvining teeth, are 
fitted ou a perfectly painless priucipiv, aud supplied at 
charges wituin the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Lesturers, aud Public Speakers will tind 
this system parucularly adapted ty Lue walts; it cou 
bines complete euuuciativn aud perlect uiasicaliou, 

Cuusultaliun tree, 
Observe.—No conuectivu witu auy one of the same name. 

N the Spring PARKS LIFE PILLS 
I are used by Puvusimds.—Ltey clear frou the sys- 
tem all hurtful impurities. restore & healtuy action 
of the liver, bowe @ aud k Gn ys, without the least paia 
or iuconvVeuieuce. lay be Ba of suy Cueuist. 


An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINING the 
FOCAL LENGTH of EACH EYE—these very fre- 
quently differing—forming the only safe method for 
Suiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid 80 as to pre 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME O1.D AGE. 

From Parncrpat Sin Davio Brewster. 

“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom’s apparatus for 
ascertaining the focal length of each eye, with the viewof 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, an 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 
purposes.” Prices most moderate. 

SALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, W., 
and 93 Prin ce’s street, Edinburgh. 


HE ONLY SALVATION for WEAK 
: EYES.—Tne prickly, watery, and burning sensa- 
tions so injurious to the eyes caused by the us» of gas 
and other artificial lights, are entirely obviatel by 
SALOM’S Her MAJESTY'S READING LAMP. Price 
from 10s 6d. Catalogues gratis, 
SALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, Lonion, W., 
and 93 Prince's street, Edinburgh. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
ROGGON and CO., Manufacturers, 
63 New Karl street, 
{3 Bread street, } Londoa, B.C. 
59 GeorceE Square, GLAsaow. 
2 Goree Prazzas, Liverpoon, 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER 
PURIFYING COMPANY (Limited). 


PATENT CISTERN FILTER, charged solely with 
animal charcoal. The latest patented filter in general 
use, and requiring when once fixed no attention what- 
ever. Patronized and used by Her Majesty the Queen 
at Osborue, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridg», the 
élite of the medical profession, and at the Fusilier 
Guards’, Middlesex, St. George's, Germin, and L mdon 
Hospitals, and at the Regeut’s Park aud Tower Bar- 
racks, and numerou: institutions, breweries, &c. 

Professor Fraukland, .1.5., in bis analysis of the 
waters for December, 1356, in the report to the R sgis- 
trar-General, states, “ With regard to the filtration of 
this water [New River) through auimal charcoal, it will 
be observed that, although the total daily do nestic 
supply of a house on Haverstock Hill has passed 
through the same filter for seven months, the animal 
charcoal still retains practically unimpaired its power of 
abstracting orgauic impurities.” 

*,* The above filter was supplied by this Company. 
The filters may be seen in Operation, and full particu- 
lars obtained, on application to the Secretary, at the 
offices, 157 Strand, Loudon, W.C. (four doors from 


Somerset House). 
ERRY and CO’S PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 


8s. a 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 

















BOSTONITE 0 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE Ll O Do. 
PATENT BoOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE. 
BOSTONITTE L 0 Do 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do 
BUSTUNITE2 0 Do. 
BOSTUNITE2 6 Do. 
PATENT BoOSTONI’E 0 6 BOOK SLATE. 
BOSTONITE L O Do 
BOSYONITE 1 6 Do. 


Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Lion szuare, and 
3 Cheapside, London. 


“IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
cau 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES 





The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended, 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 
1u9 Strand, W.C. KR SMITH, Manager. 
PARTRIDGE ANDCOOPER, 
SLTALLONERS aud PAPERMAKERS' AGENTS. 
192. FLEET STREET, coruer of Chancery lane, E.C 
Tue Public supplied at Waviesale Pricss, aad 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exeveling 203, 
CREAM or BLUE NULE PAPER, 3s, 48, and Os 
per ream. : 
PATENT STRAW NOCE, 23 anil 24 61 per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADe FUULSVAP, 8s 6d per 





ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 63 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BURVDERED NOLE, 43 aud 6s 6d per ream] 
LELTER-PAPER for MSs., plaiu, 48; ruled, 43 9d 


per ream. 

SEKMON PAPER, plain, 53; ruled, 53 6d per ream. 

CREAM or BLUL ENVELUPEBS, 4s 6d, 6s Od, and 
78 td per 1,vvv. 

CHUBAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
23 td aud Js per 1,000 

THICK BLACK-BOU RDERED ENVELOPES, ls 
per 10. 

CUPY-BOOKS, supertiue paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 

Au ILLUSIRALeW PuiCe-Llst of Luksianade, 
Stauiouery Caviuets, Despaicu Boxes, Postage Sc ties, 
Puotograpluc Albums, Wriuns Cases, &¢., post free. 

bestablisued L3al. 


sOUWLANDS’ MACASSAR OlL.— 
Tuis Ec&kuane and Peag sane Vit is universidly 
iu mag repale for ils Guprece jvuted success in pru.avuug 
the gruwtu, resoriug wud veauulfyiug tue thauaden th ir 
bor Cuildreu Kis luvaluable as focming (ue basis vf aw 
beautiful Mead of Maw. Price 33 Od, 7s, lus 64, ejual 
to tour suall, aud 21s per bottle, Suid by Chouuats aud 
Periumers. *%e* Ass tur RUWLANDs' MAVAsSAG 


Vil. 
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THE PENNY PARIS GUIDE. 





> es POPULAR RAILWAY GUIDE. 
THE POPULAR RAILWAY GUIDE for GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, on a New Plan, intelli- 
gible to all. 
HE POPULAR RAILWAY GUIDE, in order to 
secure minute accuracy and finished workmauship, 
Will be published in successive portions. 
HE POPULAR SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY 
GUIDE, with a railway map, anda Popular Guide to 
Paris (with map of Paris and plan of the Exhibition), 
will commence April 1, price 14, monthly. 


HE POPULAR LONDON, CHATHAM, and 

DOVER RAILWAY GUIDE, with a railway map 
and a popular Guide to Paris (with map of Paris and 
plan of the Exhibition), will commence April 1, price 
1d, monthly. 


HE POPULAR RAILWAY GUIDE, 
on a New Plan, intelligible to all. Prospectus and 
specimen table on application. Office for advertise- 
ments and publication, 24 Bride lane, Fleet street, E.C. 




















New Edition, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title by J. 
Gordon Thomson, and 12 full-page Illustrations by 
Phiz, extra cloth, price 10s 6d. 


HE TRUE HISTORY of a LITTLE 
RAGAMUFFIN. By James GREENWOOD, the 
Author of “ A Nightin a Workhouse.” 
London: Warp, Lock, aud TyLer, Warwick House, 
Paternoster row. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's square, London. 
Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. The Prince of WALES, 
Prestpent—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 82,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Member- 
ship, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and 
ten to town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edi- 
tion), just published, price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.—A Modern 
Language Master is required to teach French and 
German. Salary, £200 per annum, with liberty to take 
private pupils in leisure hours. Duties to commence on 
Wednesday, May 8.—Jestimonials to be sent to the 
HEAD MAS!IER by April 1. A personal interview 
required by the HEAD MASTER before engagement. 


py Aeieoncucs COLLEGE, 1867. 
4) 


There will be an Election in June next to EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, viz. :— 

Two SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 
£5) ayear each 

A“ BERENS” andan “IRELAND” Scholarship, of 
the annual value of £17 ani £14 respectively. 

These four Scholarships are teuable as long as the 
holders shall continue members of the College. 

Candidates must have been under 15 years of age on 
January Ist, 1867. 

Also FOUR JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for 
two years, of the value of £20 each. The age of candi- 
dates must have beer under 14 on January Ist, 1567. 

The “IRELAND” is limited to sons of clergymen, 
the rest entirely open. 

In the case of a successful candidate not being a 
member of the College, a free Nomination worth £20 
will be given. 

Further particulars will be supplied on application to 
Mr. W. P. SELLICK, the College, Marlborough. 


RADFIELD.—ST. ANDREW’S 
COLLEGF, BRADFIELD, near READING.— 
Incorporated by Ruyal Charter. Que Exhibition of £50 
and one of £25 will be opeu in April next to Candidates 
for admission to this Schoo).—For information apply to 
the Warden, Rey. THOMAS STEVENS, Bradfield, near 
Reading; or to the Honorary Secretary, J. H, PATTE- 
SON, Esq., at his Chambers, 1 Elin court, Middle 
Temple, London. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN. 

The Nobility, Gentry, Subscrivers, and the Public are 
respectfully informed that the Opera Season of 1867 
will commence on TUESDAY, April 2. Prospectuses of 
~- arrangements of the seasun may be had at the Box 

ce. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. I’. B. CHarreRTON. 
Last five nights of Goethe's AUSI this season, 
Production of ROB ROY. On Monday, March 11, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, FAU ST: 
Principal characters by Messrs. Phelps, K. Phelps, 
W. Harrison, Harcourt, Fitzjames, Warner, F. Barsby ; 
Mesdames Herwann YVezin, Vandenhoff, Golier, Isabel 
Adams, Bennett. On Saturday, March 23, KOB ROY: 
Rob Roy, Mr. ‘I. Powrie (his first appearance in Lon- 
don); Baillie Nicol Jarvie, Mr. Phelps (tirst appear- 
ance at this theutre); Francis Osbaldistone, Mr. Sims 
Reeves (the eminent Tenor eugaged for 12 special 
representations); Diana Vernon, Miss E. Cross (ber 
first appearance in Loudon); Helen McGregor, Miss R. 
G. Le Thiere. Increased orchestra, and numerous 
chorus. To conclude each evening with HUSBANDS 
FOR SIX. Principal characters by Mesdames Lydia 
Thompson, K. Brougham; Messrs. Barrett and E. 
Clifton. Mr. E. Stirling siage manager. Doors open 
at half-past six; commences at seven. Box office open 
from Ten till Five daily. 


HOMSON’S “GLOVE-FITTING” 

. CORSEIS, An entirely new principle, with new 
Spring Fastening. Mauufacturers of the “ Prize Medal 
Crinelines.” ‘rade Mark, a Crown.” 


























4 her IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 
_ of MARSEILLES (Limited).—Fully paid-up 
Shares.—Notice is Hereby Given, that the No. 2 IN- 
TEREST WARRANTS on these Shares, at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum, falling due on the 20th inst., 
must be SENT IN to this office for examination three 
days prior to payment. 

After the same are duly stamped, they will be payable 
on presentation atthe National Bank, 13 Old Broad 
street, London. 

By order of the Board, 
CHARLES FRASER, Secretary. 

10 St. Swithin's lane, London, E.C., March 14, 1567. 


HE IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 
of MARSEILLES (Limited)—SHARES PAY- 
ABLE by INSTALMENTS.—Notice is Hereby Given, 
that the No. 2 INTEREST COUPONS on _ these 
Shares at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, falling 
due on the 2ist inst., may be remitted as cash in PART 
PAYMENT of CALL due 18th inst.; or if the call be 
paid, they must be sent in to this office for examination 
three days prior to payment. : 

After the same are duly stamped they will be pay- 
able on presentation at the National Bank, 13 Old 
Broad street, London. 

By Order of the Board. 
CHARLES FRASER, Secretary. 

10 St. Swithin’s lane, London, K.C., March 14, 1867. 


TH IMPERIAL LAND COMPAMY 
of MARSEILLES (Limited). 
DEBENTURES.—Notice is Hereby Given, that the 
INTEREST WARRANTS No. 2, falling due on the 31st 
March, 1867, will be PALD on prezentation at the COM- 
PANY'S BANKERS, the Natioual Bank, Old Broad 
street, on and after that date. 
By order of the Board, 
CHARLES FRASER, Secretary. 
10 St. Swithin's lane, London, E.C., March 14, 1867. 


Premium Reductions, one-balf in six years. 
NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1 King William street, London, E.C. 
Sums assured iu force at December, 1865.... £2,538,359 














Claims paid to same date ..........+++ 1,458,379 
Cash bonuses paid to assured ........-++++ 630,000 
Accumulated funds, exclusive of Proprietors’ 
capital......... ecccccccccccecccevescccoe 750,000 
Income exceeding ........ casieaie ° - _ 180,000 


The as-ured in this old-established Society have the 
following advantages :—1. Very economical premiums 
at the outset for England or India, subject to reductions, 
which have averaged one-half the original rates at 26 
annual divisions. 2. Participation in four-fifths of the 
profits, either by cash bonuses every year efter the sixth 
from date of policy, or by acoumulation of large annual 
bonuses payable with the sum assured. 3. Claims 
settled, and policies effected or premiums received, in 
England or in India, at the option of the assured. 

Commission allowed to solicitors aud other agents 
introducing policies, whether the premiums be paid in 
Kngland or at any of the Suciety’s branch oflices in 
Iudia. 

Agents and Secretaries in Calcutta, Messrs. Gisborne 
and Co.; Madras, Messrs. Bainbridg», Byard, Gair, aud 
Co.; Bombay, Messrs. Forbesand Co. Agents at West 
End of London, Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55 Parlia- 
ment street. 

FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 
EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 per 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £75,000. 
JI RECTORS. 
Lawrorp ACLAN», Esq., Chairman. 
Major-General Heury Pel- ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
ham Burn. Stephen P. Kenuard, sq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
George Ireland, Es. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manayer—C. J. Braine, Esq. 


The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBEN 
TURES on the following terms, viz.:—Yor one year, at 
5 per cent.; for three years, at 5}; aud for five years 
and upwards, at 6 per cent. per anuum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office 
of tke Company, No. 7 Kast India avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Londou, E.C.—By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


YOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 

upon the pringipal towns in South Australia. Dratts 

negotiated and collected.—A pply at the Royal Bank of 

Scotland ; Natioual Bauk, Ireland ; and at the Company's 

Offices, 54 Old Broad street, Loudon. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN 
Every one should therefure provide against them. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR £6 PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Lujury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c ), 
May be secured by an Aunual Payment of from £5 to 
46 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The oldest established and largest Company in the 
World insuring agaiust 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
64 Cornhill, E.C.; aud 10 Regent street, S.W. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











T* INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

ESSENCE.—Tte most scientifically prepared aud 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced ; re- 
stores to their normal condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect healih depends. [t is a speciti.: 
for debility of all kiads, and trom its containing, among 
other ingredieuts, pepsine and phosphate of sods, will 
—_ highly benetictal to the nervous and dyspeptic. 

rice 8% per bottle, or four quantities iu one for 22s. 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarteu aud Cv., 520 Oxford 
street, W.C., aud 8 Cullum street, Feuchurch street, 
K.C., London. 





oe 





7 ATIOWIT «TT — OMNI 
Tee NEW NANTYMWYN MINING 
‘ EXTENSION COMPANY, Limite) NG 

neorporated under the Company's Act, 18.9 
the liability of each Shareholder is limited to it whereby 
of his Shares, * Amount 
Capital, £50,000, in 5,000 Shares of £1 each 53 denos: 
on application, and 5s per Share on allotment. t 
No call will be made for six mouths, and it ig rob 
from the prospects, with the assistance of the ee able 
that no further capital will be required, ont 
, . ‘ DInEcTors 
Major R. E. F. Craufurd, late Royal Artillery. 27 : 
square, Brompton, London. ' Tory, 27 Oak "y 
Francis William Stoue, Esq., late H-E.LC.S,, 15 R 
Avenue terrace, Chelsea, and 6 Pr spect yal 
Hastings. wwe Place, 
Henry O'Malley, Esq., Barrister, 23 8j 
Brompton, and Kilboyne House, Mayo, Tee 
Christopher Rigbye A’Hmuty, Esq., 137 Cawbrid 
ae South Belgravia, Loudon, ge 
Henry Clinton Cooper, Esq., 78 Gloucester gs 
Sequelae, Lenten.” Street, South 
Frauc.s Joseph Slocombe Lester, Esq , Wellington 
Gravesend, Kent, and Goodwood road, New Southec? 
Hants. (With power to add.) 
Bankers—The North and South Wales Bank Wels. 
pool; and Messrs. Jones’ Bank, Llandovery.’ ‘ 
Manager at the Mines—Captain R. Rowse, Mining 
Eugineer. 
Secretary—William Henry Harden, Esq. 
Registered Otfices—5 Butavia Buildings, Hacking H 
Liverpool. % 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
he object of the Company is to aequire three valuable 
miuing properties in Carmartheushire, that is ty gg 
New Nautymwyn, Gilfach, and Glan-Towy. h 

New Nantymwyu is @ coutinuation westward of the 
celebrated Nantymwyn Mines. These Mines have been 
worked to immense profit for centuries, aud appear to bg 
perfectly inexhaustible. Some idea may be formed of 
the great value of these Lodes from the fact that they 
occupy a Channel of 180 feet iu width, consisting of sig 
divisious or lodes, and thata sink on one of thom is now 
yielding eighteen tons of rich quality ore, worth upwards 
of £200, per fathom for Lead. 

Secondly, the Gilfach property consists of a Lead 
Mine, worked to some extent, and furnished with water 
machinery, in which a discovery of Lead Ore has beeg 
made by an Adit. It is proposed by the Compauy wo 
extend the shaft downwards on this course of ore, ag 
well as (o explore another discovery of ore iu the sett on 
the Lady Eliza No. 2 Lode, where there isa good back 
of ore ground cropping up to and extending a cousider. 
able length along the surface. 

Thirdly, Glan-Towy is an old Lead Mine. Shafts 
which have yielded Lead Ore in some quautity exist on 
the top of the hill, and the preseut Company propose to 
drive an Adit to prove the value of the Lode under the 
old sinks. 

Plans taken from the Ordnance Survey, showing the 
exact position of the Lodes, together with groaud pling 
of the estate sections of the Mines, aud reports by skilful 
winiug engineers, are appended, and will be forwarded 
ou application to the Secretary. Specimens of the ore 
may be seen at the Company's Oitices. 

Taking into consideration the position of the Mines, 
the highly favourable prospects, and the retura of ere 
being immediately available, the Directors feel con- 
tideut that, with the outlay proposed, proiits equal to 
the adjoining mines will be participated in by the 
Suareholders, 

Applications for Shares, to be accompanied with the 
deposit of 53 per share, may be made to the Secretary, 
at the offices of the co:wpany, or to the Baukers. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
fo ruc Direcrors or rue New Nanryawin Misine 
IexTeNsION Company, Linirep. 
Geutlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sam 
of £ , being a deposit of 55 per sare on 
shaves of the above Company, I hereby request that you 
will allut ime that number, and I agree to accept such 
shaves, or auy less number you may alloc to me, and 
agree to sign the Articles of Association of the Com- 
pany when required, and I authorize you to place my 
uname on the Register of Shareholders for the shares 
allotted to me. 
Usual signature 
Name iu full 0c.c0ccsc cece 


Profession ,. 
Date.....eve 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that no APPLICA- 
TION for SHAKES can be received aiter Saturday, 
March 30, 1807. 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

lucorporated by Royal Charter, 4th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

Court or Direcrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOTT BINNY, Eq. 
T.estock Robert Reid, Esq. 


James Blyth, Esq. 
Patrick F. Ruobertsou, Esq, 
, 


Duuean James Kay, 


Esq. M.P. 

Alexauder Mackenzie, Esq. {| James Walker, Esq. 
Chief Manager—Charles J, F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of Enuglaud ; the Union Bank of 

London. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payabie at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicheree 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, aud Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office, They also issue citcwat 
notes for the use of travellers by the overlaud route. 

They uudertake the agency of parties conuected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Lndian securities, the 
safe custody of [udiau Goverumeut paper, the receipt of 
iuterest, divideuds, pay, pensions, &., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named dep2udeacies. 

They also receive deposits of £1v0 anl upwards, re 
payable at 10 days’ nouce, aud also for louser periods, 
tue terms for which may be ascertained ou application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadnecdle street, London, 1307, 
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Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 

APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS, and 
nents relating to the History of Christ. 
other Peed. from the original in Greek, Latin. 
= te., With notes, Ser ptural references, and 
orjegoment. By B. Harris Cowren, Editor of 

“The Journal of Sacred Lirerature,” &c. 
Price Two Guineas, 8 vols. 8vo, cloth. 


INTRODUCTION to the OLD 
STAMENT, Critical, Historical, and Theological; 
eainit of the most important Ques- 
By SAMUEL 


An 
wr ng a discussion 
tions belonging to the several Books. 
Davipsoy, D.D., LL D. 
“The conclusions at which he has arrived are the 
tured judgments of a vigorous, well stored, and un- 
Leer mind, anxious only to ascertain and declare the 
truth."—Athensum. ; 
“There is no other work as yet in the English lan- 
guage at all approaching it in value for the use of the 
bond jide theological student in the department which it 
eovers.”—1 ‘estminster Review. 
Price 10s 6d, crown 8vo, cloth. 


ORTHODOXY, SCRIPTURE, and 
REASON. An Examination of some of the Prin- 
cipal Articles of the Creed of Christendom. By the 
Rev. W. Kings, LL.B. 

“Temperate and well reasoned........+ - Students of 
theology will find this volume very worthy of perusal. 
tor. 


“ up to the most ].beral Christian thought of the 
et en lwinning out with irresistible force the 
terrible nature of the ‘orthodox ' dogmas, and the sim- 
plicity and beauty of rational and Scriptura! truth."— 
Inquirer. 

Price 10s 64, post Svo, cloth boards. 

TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its 
ANTECEDENTS. A_ Review of the History and 
Present Condition of Modern Theology. By R. W. 
Mackay, M.A., Author «f “The Progress of the 
Intellect,” “A Sketch of the History of Chris- 
tianity,” &. 

Price 63, post Sve, cloth. 


The RELIGION of the UNIVERSE; 
with Consolatory Views of a Future State, and Sug- 
gestions on the most beneficial Topics of Theolo- 
gical Instruction. By Ronert Fetiowes, LL.D. 
Third Edition, revised, with Additions from the 
Author's MS., aud a Preface by the Editor. 

Wiurams and Noreate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 

Garden, London; aud 2) South Freder‘ck street, Edin- 


burgh. : - IL 


vo, cloth, with 156 Wo on me and 3 Plates, 15s. 
PREHISTORIC TIMES, as illustrated 


by Ancient Remains, and the Manners and Customs 
of Modern Savages. By Sir Joun Luenock, Bart, 
F.BS., President of the Ethnological Society, Vice- 
President Linn. Soc. 

“Those who desire a compact and careful review of 
the whole subject, well iliustrated, will fiud it in this 
volume.” —Atheneum. 

“A work of more than usual interest, in which he has 
dealt with a very difficult subject in the most scientific, 
but at the same time in the most alluring manner.” — 





“There is not an idle page in the volume, nor one that 
can be ekipped...... We can speak of the valne of the 
work, as a whole, with unqualified praise."—Staadard. 

Wittams and Norsarr, Henrietta street, C vent 
Garden, London; and South Frederick street, Edin 
burgh. 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 
Third Edition, Svo, cloth, 6s. 
PRINCIPLES of HINDU & MOHAM. 
MADAN LAW. By Sir Wiiciam Macxaouten. 
Edited with an Introduction, by the lie Professor 

H. H, Wilson. 

WituiaMs and Nonaatr, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; aud 2y South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 


Second E.lition, cloth, 7s 6d. 
HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development, 
By R. Beas, F.S. With thirty-one tracings from 
living and other hands. 
London: F, Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 63 6d. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Guinpox. Tuird Edition. 
London: F. Prrwaw, 2) Paternostar row, B.C. 





Foap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6a. 


OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
24 By Tuomas SHorrer, Editor of “A Book of Kng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. ' 
“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in oue book 
."—IUustrated Times. 
“As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old 
We know of none equal to it.”—St. James's Chronicle. 
London; F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 3a ¢d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collectiou.”"—Moraing Star. 
“A charming volume.”—Sun. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Immediatel, in 4 ote Post 8vo, 42s. 

(THE LOYALISTS DAUGHTER. A 
Novel. By a Rovauist. 

Abas and Francts, 59 Fleet street, E.C. 


This day, demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
By the Rev. JOHN COOPER. 

CONTENTS. 
Chapter 1—Man a Religious Being in an Irreligious ; Chapter 13—Agent of Reconcilia‘ion. 
Etfort and Helpless Condition. Chapter 14—Condition of Reconciliation. 
Chapter 2—Truth in its Higher Manifestations. Chapter 15—Capacity of the Human for the In-Dwel- 
Chapter 3—The Primary law of Perception, or the ling cf the Divine. 
Condition of Human Belief. Chapter 16—Reception of the Divine. 
Chapter 4—Principles of Divine Administration. Chapter 17—In-Dwelling of God. 
Chapter 5—Causation or Combination. Chapter 18—Union of the Human with the Divine. 
Chapter 6—P. wer of Choice. Chapter 19—Exaltation of the Human in its Union 
Chapter i—Trial. with the Divine. 
Chapter 8—Retribution, Chapter 20—Unity of Believers in the Union with Christ 
Chapter 9—Inability. Chapter 2l— Perfection of the Human. 
Charp'er 10—Reconciliation. Chapter 22—The Rationale of Prayer. 
Chapter 11—Power of Reconciliation. Chapter 23—In«piration. 
Chapter 12—Medium of Reconciliation. Chapter 24—Conelusion, 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 Ludgate Hill. 















Just published, demy 8vo, 10s. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by George H. Thomas, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Just published, demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. 


By the AUTHOR of “The STORY of ELIZABETH.” 
With Six Illustrations by Frederick Walker. 


“A simple, honest story, finely conceived, and well worked out in all its parte, taining some lent bits of 
chaste and trench»nt writing ; rich in its compact descriptions of people and places, and of every-day custome, 
Thought lies between the lines, and most of all, the book is to be praised for the wholesome fashion in which, 
without moralizations Or any sort of inartistic effort, good things everywhere make themselves to be felt as guod, 
and bad thiugs as bad.”"—Z.caminer. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 











“ A novel which never for a moment flags in iaterest.”—Athenwum. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


A Novel, in 3 vols., ready at every Library. 
“A story upon which no ordiuary power has been brought to bear with the most undoubted success.”"—~ 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. 
“A truly remarkable tale ie here presented by Mr. Speight. Admirably written, skilfully contrived, and 
with a mastery over details that place its author at once in the very foremost rank of tiction-writers.”"—Jorning 


Advertiser. 
CHARLES W. WOOD, Publisher, 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. 
CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERALISM™ 
A NEW MORNING PAPER, price ONE PENNY, 
T H E DA Y, 


The ORGAN of CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERALISM, will be Published on TUESDAY, 
MARCH 19. 


Office: 49 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 
FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 
In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 
fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 
the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 
Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. 
Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 








This day, Pare I. (to be completed in 10), 8vo, closely 
printed in double columns, 23 6d ; large paper, 53. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOK 
to the EARLY POPULAR, POETICAL, and 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE of GREAT BRITAIN to 
16600. By W. CAnew Haz.irr. 
*,* A Prospectus, with a Catalogue of J. R. Smith's 
Pablished Books aud Remaiuders, forwarded on receipt 
of a postage label. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
Portraits, engraved by Jeens, price 21s. 

MANUEL SWEDENBORG: 
HISLIFE and WRITINGS — By Witiiam Warre. 

In fact a Swedenborg Cyclopedia, wherein the 
History, the Doctrine, and the Other World Experiences 
of the great Swede are concisely and faitifully set forch ; 
also, the Origin aud Cendition of the Swedenborgian 


Sect. 
Simpkin, Marsuart, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. London: J. Russer. Surrn, 36 3>ho square. 
D O. M.—The 'TRIUNE ; or, The NEW This day is published, price 2s. 

e RELIGION. Price 2s. 


O* EXUBERANT GROWTHS of the 
TONSILS as a Fertile Source of Delicate Health 
—— | and Arrest of Development in Young Persons, with the 
‘Treatment to be adopted for the r Removal. By JAMEe 
YEARSLEY, M.D., Surgeon to the Ear lnfirreary, Sack- 
ville «treet, Author of “ Deafuess Practically Lllus- 
trated,” £c. 
Cavrcattt and Sons, 11 New Burlirgten treet. 


HAT will this COST to PRINT? 

An immediate answer to the inquiry, and a 

SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, with information for 
Authors, may be obtained on application to 

R. Bapnett and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. 


TruBNER and Co., London. 


Just ready, 8vo, ls. 
YONFEDERATION of the BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICAN PROVINCES, Tue Speech 
of the Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon, on moving 
the Secoud Reading of tue Bill iu the House of Lords, 
February, 1865. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street, 


PSWICH and COLCHESTER TIMES, 
published every Friday. Circulation, 7,5)0, Price 
ld, 32 Brook street, Ipswich 
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ARCLAY’S SCHOOLMASTERS’ 
REGISTER of PUPILS’ CONDUCT and DE. 
MEANOUR for 6 Months. Sewed, price Is. 
BARCLAY’S SCHOOLMISTRESSES ’ Ditto, 
price ls. 
DUNCAN’S ENGLISH EXPOSITOR; 
Explanatory English Spelling Book. Price 1s 6d. 
DICTATION EXERCISES; with suitable 
Orthographical Instructions. By M. Beastey. Price 2s. 
The YOUNG LADIES’ ARITHMETIC. By 
J. Ayres, Containing Forms of Bills and Parcels, &c. 
Price 2s. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 


a USEFUL BOOK. 
New edition, 18mo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
HE SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT; 
containing the correct modes of superscription, 
commencement, and conclusion of letters to persons of 
every degree of rank, and much other information. 
Also, 4th edition, 18mo. cloth, price 3s. 

The WRITER and STUDENT’S ASSIST- 

ANT; a Compendious Dictionary of English Synonymes. 
And by the same Author, 12mo, eloth, price 3s. 
The WRITER and STUDENT'S ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 
Lonijon: Whittaker and C». 
J LEMENTARY LATIN and GREEK 
WORKS. STODDART'’S LATIN DELECTUS. 
Just published, Fourth Edition, enlarged and improved, 
price 4s. 

The NEW DELECTUS; or, Easy Steps to Latin 
Construing. Adapted to the best Latin Grammars, with 
a Dictionary attached. By Rey. G. H. Sroppaxrt, B.D., 
Queen's College, Oxford. 

12mo, cloth, price 2s. 

EASY EXERCISES A LATIN. 
Seventh Edition. Correcte 

WHITTAKER S (Rev. @. ) FLORILEGIUM POETI- 


or, 


Elegiac Verse. 


CUM. 18mo, cloth. 3s. 

WHITTAKER’S LATIN EXERCISES; or, Ex- 
empla Propria. 12mo, cloth. 3s. 

CICERO'S MINOR WORKS. De Offiviis, &c. With 
English Notes. By W.C. Tar.or, LL.D. 12mo, 


cloth, 4s 6d. 


HORACE’S (Pyper’s) LATIN. With accentuation 


marked. 18m»,cloth. 2s 6d. 
NEPOS (Valpy’s). 12mo, cloth 2s 64d. With 
English Notes by Hicxie. 38 6d. 


SALLUST (Valpy’s). New Edition. 12mo, cloth. 
23 6d. With English Notes by Hickig. 4s 6d. 
VIRGIL (Anthon’s). Adapted for the use of English 


Schools. By the Rev.F. METcaLFse. With Notes at the 
end. 12mo, cloth. 7s 6d. 
VIRGIL. Heyse. 13mo, bound. 33 6d. With 


English notes. 7s 61. 
GRADUS ad PARNASSUM. Pyper. 12mo, cloth. 7s. 
gg 8 (Valpy's), Latin and English, Boyal 12mo, 

bound. 7s 
GREEK or SSTAMENT (Valpy's) for Schools. 

bound. 5s, 
London: Whittaker and Co., 


HITTAKER and CO.’s IMPROVED 
EDITIONS. 


The MOST POPULAR 
TORIES. 


12mo, 


Ave Maria lane. 





SCHOOL HIS- 


PINNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Price fs. 
PINNOCK’S HISTORY of ROME. Price 


&s 6d. 

PINNOCK’S HISTORY of GREECE. Price 
5s 6d. 

WHITTAKER and CO.’s IMPROVED PIN- 
NOCK’S CATECHISMS. Price 9d each. 

PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. For list, see 
Whittaker and Co.'s Catalogue. Post free. 

WHITTAKER and CO.’s CATALOGUE of 

EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. GRATIS. 

PINNOCK’S FIRST SPELLING-BOOK. 
Price 1s. 

PINNOCK’S EXERCISES in 
SPELLING. Price 1s 6d. 

PINNOCK’S EXPLANATORY SPELLING 
BOOK. Is 6d. 

PINNOCK’S 
MENTORIAN PRIMER, 61: 
1s 6d; EXPLANATORY READER, 4s 6d; 
DUCTION to DITTO, 3s. 

PINNOCK’S FIRST CIPHERING BOOK. 
1s; 2nd CIPHERING BOOK, 3s. 

Messrs. WHITTAKER and CO. will be 
happy to FORWARD their CATALOGUE of Educa- 
tional Works, for the use of colleges and schools, gratis, 
on application. 

London: Whittaker and Co., 13 Ave Maria lane. 


FALSE 


CHILD'S FIRST BOOK, 34. 
JUVENILE READER, 
INTRO- 





12mo, bound, price 6s. 
AYLOR’S HISTORY of FRANCE 
and NORMANDY, on the plan of Whittaker’s 
Improved Editions of 'Pinnock's Histories. By W. 
Cooke TayLor, LL.D. 
Also by the same Author, 12mo, cloth, price 6s 6d. 

A HISTORY of the OVERTHROW of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE, and the Formation of the Principal 
European States. 

London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 
For MILITARY and OTHER STUDENIS. 
12mo, cloth, price 43 6d. 
MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY. 


By the Rev. E. M. Heaug, M.A.., late of the Mili- 
tary College, Sandhurst. 





80, cloth, price 2is. 
B*zss ER’S LYRE of DAVID; or, 
an Analysis of the Psalms, Critical and Practi- 
cal, with a Hebrew und ChaldeeGranmar. Translated 
by the Rev. Thomas Dee. New Edition, by N. L. Ben- 
mohel, A.M., T.C.D. 
8vo, cloth, price 7s. 

BROWNING’'S HISTORY of the HUGUE- 
NOTS. New Edition. Or sewed, 6+. 

8vo, sewed, price 3s 6d. 

BELL'S LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 
SCOTS. 

8vo, cloth, price 43 6d. 

TYTLER’S ELEMENTS of GENERAL 
HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. With cvpious Notes, 
and a Continuation, by T E. Tomlins. 

8vo, cloth, price 9. 

WEBER'S OUTLINES of UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY, from the Creation «f the World to the 
Present Time. Translatei by Dr. M. Behr. 

8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

KOCH'’S HISTORY of EUROPE, from the 
Subversion of the Roman Empire in the West to the 
Abdication of Napoleon. ‘Trauslated by Andrew Chrich- 
tou. 

8vo, sewed, price 2s. 

MONASTIC and SOCIAL LIFE in the 

TWELFTH CENTURY. 


Lon.ion: Whittaker, and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





New Edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
(AmrAye (Madame) CONVERSA- 
TIONS of a MOTHER with her DAUGHTER, 
FRENCH and ENGLISH. Consisting of Dialogues 
arranged for the use of English young Ladies. 
Also, 12mo, cloth, price 4s. 
CAMPAN’S (Madame) CONVERSATIONS 
of a MOTHER with her DAUGHTER, in GERMAN 
and ENGLISH. 
12mo, cloth, price 63. 
LEBAHN’S PRACTICE in 
adapted for Self -Instruction. 
12ino, cloth, price 3s. 
PINNOCK’S FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR 
and EXERCISES, on OLLENDORFE'’S MELHOD. 
By the Rev. W. H. Pinnock, LL.D., of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 


peec*: TIONAL WORKS for the USE 
of JUNIOR and SENIOR CLASSES. 

CHEPMELL’S COURSE of HISTORY. 
New Edition, 12mo, cloth, price 5s. 

A SHORT COURSE of HISTORY, 
taining I., Greece; II., Rome; III., England. 
HAVILAND LE M. CuepMett, D.D. 

This work was recommended by the Commander-in- 
Chief for the instruction of candidates for commissions 
in the Army. 

QUESTIONS on the SAME. 

Also, 
COURSE of HISTORY. 

12mo, cloth, 12s, containing L, 
IL., History of the Middle 


GERMAN, 





con- 
By 


Price 1s. 


CHEPMELL'S 
Second Series. 2 vols. 
Greek aud Mahometans; 





Ages. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 
12mo, cloth, price 4s. 
T= CLASSICAL MANUAL: An 
Epitome of Ancient Geography, Greek and 


Roman Mythology, Antiquities, aud Chrouology. Com- 
piled by James TI’. S. Barren. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





12mo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 

NGLISH REPETITIONS in PROSE 
4 and VERSE, with Illustrative Notes. By J. F. 
Bo yes, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





With two Maps, 18mo, cloth, price 3s. 
SUMMARY of ANCIENT and 
MODERN HISTORY, abridged from ‘* Tytler's 
Elements.” By Kev. T, D. Hinckes, LL.D. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Jane. 


READING "LESSONS for E VE RY D. AY in the Y Py ZAR. 
12m0, bound, price 53. 

HE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS-BOOK, consisting of 3565 Reading Les- 
sons, with 1,000 Questions for Examination. By the 
Rev. Joun Piatrs. A New Edition, revised and im- 
proved. 

London: 


URIPIDES. 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


The text carefully revised aud enlarged, with 


Whittaker aud Co., Ave Maria lane. 





notes of Schefer, Pilugk, Lange, aud others. Edited by 
Porson. 
Or, separately, each 23 64, sewed, MEDEA ; 


HECUBA; ORESTES; PHUENISS. 

8vo, cloth, price 123, 
BUTTMANN’'S INTERMEDIATE 
or LARGER GREEK GRAMMAR, with Biographical 
Notice of the Author. Edited by Dr.Surr. 


Square, bound, price 953. 


NIBLOCK’S NEW and IMPROVED 
LATIN and-ENGLISH, and ENGLISH-and-LATIN 
DICTIONARY. In Two Parts, for the_use of schools, 


colleges, and private tuition. 

Squaie, bound, price 7s 6d. 
HINCK’S GREEK and ENGLISH SCHOOL 
LEXICON. 
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MR. 
BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMEN 


FOR MARCH AND APRIL. 
Lives of the Archbishops y 


CANTERBURY. By Watrer Far 

D.D., Dean of Chichester. The fifth valemg 2% 

pleting the Reformation Period), in demy oy 
[Ready this day, 


Atheism and the Social Dan 


By the Bishop of Ortexns. E lited and 
with a Preface, by Archbis oe 
— e » by Archbishop Manning, Tu deny 





CONCLUSION of M. GUIZOT’S MEMoIRs, 


The Last Days of Louis Philipng 


and the REVOLUTION of 1343. B 
In demy 8vo. sins oat 


NEW WORK by the Hon. AUGUSTA BETHELL 


Sea Gull (Gaviota). From th 


Spanish of Caballero, By the Hon. 
Betuecy. In 2 vols. post 8vo. Avatm 


The Life of Edward John Eyre 


late Governor of Jamaica. By HaMivron Hy 
crown 8vo, with P. rtrait, 63. - oe} 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LADY FLAyla» 
Miss Jane. A New Story. 3 
the Author of “Lord Lynu’s Wife” and “ 
Flavia.” In 3 vois. post 8yvo. y 
Memoirs of William Hadlit 
with Portions of his Correspondence, 
grandson, W. Carew Hazurrt, Senistenatien 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with P. ortraits. 


Cheaper dition of Up th 


COUNTRY. By the Hon. Eurty Epes. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8yo, 6s. 


The ENGLISH GOVERNESS in EGYPT. 


Cheaper Edition of Harem Lif 


in the EAST. By Eumenine Lorr. Fourth aad 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 
Ricnarp Bentvey, Publisher in Ordinary to He 
Majesty, New Burliugton street. 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THI LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL by the HON. ELEANOR EDEN 


Dumbleton (Co! mmon. By the 
Hon. ELeaNnor Even. | 3. post Byo. 

‘* An interesting story, very capivsily told, with great 
ease and grace. Moreover, it is studded with mostcare- 
ful bits of character-drawing, any one of which would be 
more than enough for many novelists.”"—AMorning Star. 


Lady Adelaide’s Oath. By the 


Author of “ East Lynne,” “The Channings,” and 
“ Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles.” In 3 vols. post 8yo. 


“ One of Mrs. Henry Wood's best novels."—Star. 


“Cometh Up as a Flower.” A 


Novel. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“There is in this story much genuine feeling, ands 
strange, fresh, exuberant power, very unco;nmon in the 
ordinary run of novels. Inthe style and mauy of the 
characters, in the conception of the heroine and her 
surroundings, we find much that is original, vivid, and 
full of promise. The book may be fairly described as 
remarkable, and we lay it down with the i impression that 
its author has high aud peculiar gifts."—Star. 


Old Trinity: a Story of Real Life, 


By IT. Mason Jones, Iu 3 vols. post Svo. 


Noddebo Parsonage. From the 


Original Danish. By the translator of “Tne Guat- 
dian.” In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“A healthy, refreshing, and charming story. It will 
be read with unflagging eagerness from beginning & 
end."—Morning Herald. 


Armstrong Magney. A Story of 


Modern Life. By Henaciirus Grsy. Iu 1 vol. 
post 8vo. 
RicuarD Bent.ey, New Burlington street. 


Just published. 
SUNSHINE and SHOWERS: their 


Influence throughout Creation. A Popular Com- 
pendium of Meteorology. By ANDREW SreiNMBIZ, 
Esq. Crown 8vo, cuts, 73 6d. 


The REASONING POWER in ANI- 

MALS. By the Rev.J.S. Watson. Crown 8vo, 9. 
“ Full of entertainment, of instruction, and of matter 
suggestive of thought in that strange world of utterly 
mysterious life with which we come into daily contact, 
but of the essence of which we kuow scarcely anything. 
—Daily News. 


METEORS, AEROLITES, and FALL- 
ING STARS. By Dr. T. L. Purr son. Crown S¥, 
Woodcuts, and lithographic Frontispiece, 63. 
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WILLIAM P. NIMMO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

A Second Edition is just published of 
THE REIGN OF LAW. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 

Post 8vo, price 12s. 
“A very able book........ and there are few works in 
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volume (con yew America. By W. Hepworth which a thoughtful reader will fiud more that he will 
PMY 8¥o, Iie pixox. (Firta Eprt10n.) 2 vols. 8vo, with Illus- | desire to remember." —Times. Just ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vole. 
dy this day trations. 908 “The question with which the Duke of Argyll deals is 
k. Mr. Dixon has written | just the point which pious and practical minds find the 
Dan “A way Solel” He gives us on eneiiont aessunt most ee ee Review. : MARJORIE DUDINGSTOUNE ; 
: ‘king descripti f the “The Duke of Argyil’s book is as unanswerable as it - . 
aud rev ofthe Mormons, and stri$ing tesvrold with mauy of the | is attractive."—Pall Mall G izette. A TALE OF OLD ST. ANDREW'S. 
: sei, d the conversations he held w y e 
‘a Ty deay ee sor emet - _ isa ately book......Strong, sound, mature, By W ‘ LLD. hor of “Pi 
- oks of this season likely to excite so | #¥le ¢ ought, from its first page to its last.”—Spectator. y WitLiAm Francis COLLiER, me p Author of “ Piece 
oMOIRs i ve Mr. Dixon's comp antertalatan ALEXANDER Srranan, 56 Ludgate hill. tures of the Periods,” &c. 
° . a eave work on New America. The book is ~ rn 
Philinng ont interesting from the first page to the last, and con- Sir JOHN HERSCHEL, Bart. 
M. Giz, tains & ———— aud curious informa- Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s. NEW AUSTRALIAN TALE by ISABEL 
ane bas written a book about America having FAMILIAR LECTURES ON MASSARY. 
ETHELr, the unusuel merit of being at once amusing and instruc- SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. Just ready, and maybe had at all the Libraries, crown 
m th irae as banding Wah con elioe. By Sir JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d. 
@ Te sted ‘ “A book of a most profound and romantic scientific 
Avan, | sions danas charm."—Spectator. OUR COUSINS IN AUSTRALIA; 
. iy ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 Ludgate hill. “ a 
ATrip to the Tropics. By the — OR, REMINISCENCES OF SARAH NORRIS. 
i] E Marquis of Lorne. 1 vol., with Illustrations. 15s. PROFESSOR PLUMPTRE, M.A. By ISABEL, MASSART 
Hog, 72 * In a few days, demy 8vo. — Silke 
ii 4 Lady's Glimpse of the Late CHRIST AND CHRISTENDOM ° Author of “Social Life in Sydney.” 
waR in BOHEMIA. By Lizzie SELINA Even. ot . , 
PLAVI4 Tob, with Illustrations, 10s 6d. “ae e Boyle Lectures for 1866. 
y E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., ‘ 
NEW WORK by ALEX. LEIGHTON. 


aalitt, 


“yiss Eden is a pleasant companion. We have 
yead, and can recommend her book, with pleasure.” 


Athenaum. 
life in a French Chateau. 


By Husert E. H. JernixcnaM, Esq. Second 
Edition. 1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s 64. 


Professor of Divinity, aud Chaplain, King’s Co'lege. 
ALEXANDER Stranay, 56 Ludgate hill. 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND 











Just ready, at all the Libraries, iu 1 vol. crowa 8vo, 


ROMANCES OF THE 
OLD TOWN OF EDINBURGH. 





By hig 
T-at-Lay, “Mr. Jerningham’s attractive and amusing volume 
will be perused with much interest."—Post. PARISH. i 
Book ab t Lawvers, By J By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her Majesty's By ALEX. LEIGHTON, 
00K adou ° . Chaplains. Author of “ Mysterious Legends,” “ Curious-Storied 
lt A C. Jearrresoy, Barrister-at-Law. New ux “To this charming volume Dr. Macleod gives us a P Traditions,” &c, 
ourth and cheap Edition. 2 vo's., 21s. e picture of a phase of life which is fast passing away, and : ‘ ‘ - 
P betas which, apart from any other consideration, deserves to P re ™ ae ae 8 =e is aes in subjects, oe 
i j be minutely painted for the hardy virtue and the God- | in local colouring. We most strongly urge It upon every~ 
T. A Winter with the Swallows bong fearing manliness, which are its two distinguishing fea- | body's moments of leisure.” —Datly Telegraph. 
; ALGERIA. By Matiipa Barnam Epwarps. 8vo, | tures. No one more capable of executing such a work “ ; 
Life with Illustrations, 15s. ‘ could have taken it in hand than our author, who adds No one who takes bi the volume will care to lay it 
rth aod P ‘ to a vigorous and graphic style an intense love and an down till he finishes it"—Datly Review. 
The Life of Josia h Wedgwood accurate knowledge of the scenes, the persons, and the 
to Hi : : ... | habits which are the subjects of his book,”"—Zondon 
O Her From his Private Correspondencs and Family | peyjew, i 
Papers. By Basa Murevann, 2 vols. Svo, with ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 Ludgate hill Just we ne Libraries, ia 
— 3 tiful [last , 423. Pan se ny Onesie ania dent : crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s éd. 
LS. glo ravens GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A. THE POEMS OF VALERIUS 
Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage Crown 8v0, price 5s. 
BN for 1867. Geter the Mapectel Patronage of Mer UNSPOKEN SERMONS. CATULLUS 
Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. 36th Edi- . " “ ’ 
th poe . , By GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A, Author of “ David 7 eng os 
(6 A po Red — my engunet, Elgiubrod,” &c. Translated into English Verse, with Life of the 
“ oe ; ; “True and beautiful thought, musically and elo- * r 
“A wath of qrest value. The mont falta record We | quently expressed.” —Pall Mall Gazette. Poet, Excursus, and Illustrative Notes. 
Care. aioe y y _ “To those who have any touch of poetry in their own By JAMES CRANSTOUN, B.A. 
ald be nature, and especially to those who appreciate that 
Star. THE NEW NOVELS. | tender, devout mysticism which seems av inseparable | From W. Y. Setar, Esq., M.A., Oxon., late Fellow of 
ss adjunct to the most perfect expression of spiritual | Oriel College, Oxford, Professor of Humanity in the 
th Two Marriages B the Author truths, these sermons will have a special value. They | University of Edinburgb.—*I have read with great in- 
8 8 a y will rejoice over them as those who have gotten great | terest and pleasure the Translations from Catallus 
"and of “Jolu Halifax,” &c. 2 vols. spoil." —Noncon formist. . which you were kind enough to send to me in the course 
810, “The author of ‘John Halifax’ cannot help writing | ‘Unspoken Sermons,’ by George MacDonald, bring | of last summer. I believe when they are published 
gracefully; all her sentiments are pure, refined, and | US to the feet of a very charming preacher. We do not | they will rank among the best of our recent trauslations 
womanly. Her English ie always good, and her skill in > eee of his posers and aae are —_ from the ancient poets.” 
esting th oken details , ments in this volume to which we must e@ exception. = » . 
A that of _ cee al pon noel oe ae alee But in George Mac Donuld’s company the joe air ~— poe See Se, 3S. ae ee 
Wa alten impregnated with lve, purity, and, tonderhae., Me | Unieeraty of aegow= 1 hare read with much 
da : whether of individual or national temperament, is | Pleasure your Ms. Translation of Catullus, and have 
, ‘ ee a e Presa” om - no hesitation in saying that it is on the whole the best— 
4 Off the Line. By Lady Charles mene | —s A —— Se nae i.e., the most accurate and the most spirited—rendering 
her wae Stes aebamed of om paeny aa bitter feelings and praying of that author that it has ever beeu my good fortune to 
ud il’ : to be uble to love more, both Hun who his Love and | meet 
. Sybil § Second Love. By Julia those who ought ever to be dear to us for His sake."— 
a AVANAGH, Author of * Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. Dr. Guthrie's “ Sunday Magazine.” : 
Nant LIGHT and AGREEABLE READING. 





“A clever, interesting, and readable novel."—Globe. 


Maidenhood. By Mrs. 8. A. Marsh, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Dartmoor,” &c. 3 vols. 


Saint Alice, By E. Campbell 


TainsH. 8 yols. 


My Son’s Wife. By the Author of 


“Caste,” &e. 3 vols. Next week, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 

Fora constant succession of the Newest Books, 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 

Prospectuses postage free on applicati 

a. pplication. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
OXFORD SIREET. 


DORA GREENWELL. 

Crown 8yo, price 6s, 
ESSAYS. 
By DOR\ GREENWELL, Author of “ The Patience 
—- of Hope.” 
¢ highly value all the Essays for their good sense, 


NEW 





ALEXANDER Srratian, 56 Ludgate hill. 


DEAN ALFORD. 
Crown &vo, price 3s 6d. 
THE YEAR OF PRAYER: 
Being Family Prayers for the Christian Year. 
By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
“ Dean Alford has produced a collection of prayers for 
an entire year suitable to the season, to fast or festival, 
and in simple language such as the humble worshipper 
may join in with understanding. It may not be amiss 
to add just now that a large proportion are addressed 
to our Lord. At this time this has a special meaning, 
avd will, doubtless, give additional recommendation to 
a book that in reality needs none."—Atheneum. 
ALEXANDER Srranan, 56 Ludgate hill. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Small 5vo, price 5s. 
LONDON POEMS. 
“We scarcely know of any narrative poetry greater 
than is found in sume of these sad aud muuruiug lives.” 
—Atheneum, 
ALEXANDER Srranan, 56 Ludgate hill. 
JOHN YOUNG, LL.D. 
Post 8vo, price 7s td. 
‘¢ THE LIFE AND LIGHT OF MEN.” 


By JOHN YOUNG, LL.D. (Edin.), 
Author of “ Phe Christ of History.” 








Now completed, in 12 handy volumes, price 1s each; or 
bound in 6 double volumes, cluth extra, 33 eac’ 


NIMMO’S POPULAR TALES: 


A Series of Interesting and Amusing Stories. 
By EMINENT AUTHORS. 

“ As‘general reading,’ these volumes may fairly be 
considered equal to most of the cheap publications of 
the day."—Daily Review. 

*,* These volumes are admirably suited for Mechanics’, 
Village, Ship, and Lending Libraries. 





Just ready, price 2s, cloth. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


Plain and Brief Directions for the Treatment 
Requisite before Advice can be Obtained. 
By OFFLEY BOILUN SHORE, 

Doctor of Medicine of the University of Edinburgh, &e. 
“This clever little handy book treats of the muny ills 
that flesh is heir to, in clear and simple language; and 


it ulso gives valuable suggestions as to the preservation 
of health. S» useful a litie book deserves a place ia 


fine feeling 
: g, and hearty religiousness, and for the fresh- ; J of the Wor 
_ Sod piquancy of their style. Together they form “ The author's idea is beautifully worked out in this | &V®Y housebold. '—Veurs of the World. 
Chr why most admirable pleas for, and defence of, | Volume, which, like all Dr. Young's writings, is charac- teehee 
istian philanthropy which have lately issued from | terized by deep thought and the heeuest appresiauon of Elinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 


© p Tess."— Vonconsformist. 


ALEXANDER STRANAN, 56 Ludgate hill, 


| spiritual things.”—Spectator. 


ALEXANDER STRAWAN, 5°, Ludgate hill. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
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This day is published, in demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. NEW PUBLICATIONS. mn 
ESSAYS ON REFORM. 


By Dr. MAUDSLEY. 488 
l.—The UTILITARIAN ARGUMENT AGAINST REFORM, as = 
‘STATED by Mr. LOWE. By the Hon. G. B, Brodrick. PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY of the MIND 1 


IL.—The POLITICAL CHARACTER of the WORKING CLASSES. | By Hesay Mavpstrr, M.D. Lond., Puysician to the West Loudon 
By R. H. Hutton. Honorary Member of the Medico-Psychological Society of Paris, formerly Rast 23 


IIl.—On the ADMISSION of the WORKING CLASSES as PART dent Physiciau of the Manchester Royal Lunatic Hospital, &, (Vert week sathe 


3 WC . . NUT z Tp tioD, 
of Our SOCIAL SYSTEM; and on their RECOGNITION for all PUR- ATT, ANUS WT ‘ 
POSES as PART of the NATION. By Lord Houghton. Dr. VAUGHAN’S NEW VOLUME of SERMONS, 0 


IV.—The BALANCE of CLASSES, By Albert V. Dicey. The WHOLESOME WORDS of JESUS CHRIS? ts 


WN ‘4 Four Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. By. J. y 
V.—On Pi I nnn a nd ea ES by POPULAR D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. . 7d. Vavanay, 


VI.—REDISTRIBUTION of SEATS. By J. Boyd Kinnear. NEW BOOK by Professor KINGSLEY, AU 
é 








VII.—The ANALYSIS of the HOUSE of COMMONS, or INDIRECT ? , 
“REPRESENTATION. By B. Cracroft. The WATER of LIFE, and Other Sermons, By the 








. ro y LES KINGSLEY, 3 » Rec of Eversley, Pro 0) . 
VITL.—On the WORKING of AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTIONS. By} Bey, Cuanirs Kivosuer, M3. Menor of Horley, Profesor of Moder ig 
C. H. Pearson. Wales. Feap. 8yo, ts. ea of 
IX.—The EXPERIENCE of the AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. AT’ 
By Goldwin Smith. By the Rev, J. Lu. DAVIES. E 
X.—The cata ASPECT of DEMOCRACY. By James MORALITY according to the SACRAMENT of the 
- LORD'S SUPPER. Three Discour-e the Names Euchari ifi , 
XL—OPPORTUNITIES and SHORTCOMINGS of GOVERN-| — Gommunion, preached before ho University ot Cuabridge. Byte hep et | BA 
MENTS in ENGLAND. By A. O. Rutson. Davigs, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, St Marylebone. Crown 8vo, 33 64, f 
XII.—The HOUSE of COMMONS in 1833. By Sir George Young. 
Siiecatieeans ascetics By the Rov. B. F. WESTCOTT. BE 
0 be followed immeiiately by Tr)? 
QUESTIONS FOR A REFORMED PARLIAMENT. |4A HISTORY of the CANON of the NEW TEST. 
_w co OF pa MENT during the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. By the Rev. B. F. Weszoory 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. B.D. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, cloth lus 6d. ’ BU 
Macmittan and Co., London. By the same Author. 
" r 
Will be published on March 3°, price Sixpence. An INTRODUCTION to the S rfUDY of the FOUR 
GOSPELS. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 103 61. cH 
THE CHRONICLE. si rapeneine : 
A WEEKLY REVIEW NEW BOOK by Professor MAURICE. 
: . a uw. AATING ~ 
ConTatnine :—1, A Critic:l Summary of Events—2. Political and Literary Articles The COM MANDMENTS CONSIDE RED as IN. 
—3. Notices of English and Foreign Boks. STRUMENTS of NATIONAL REFORMATION. By F. Deyison Mavrice, 
Office: 24 Tavistock street, Covent Garden. M.A. Crown 8vo, 43 6!. CL 
CA - ! 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The UTTERMOST Sy UU SAIN, | 
FARTHING.” BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By Hovcu 
Next week, the Third Edition of MacaiLxan, Author of “ First Forms of Vegetation,” Crown 8vo, 63, Cl 


V I C T O R Y D E A N E : Macmician and Co., London, , 


A NOVEL. 
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By CECIL GRIFFITH, Author of “The Uttermost Farthing.” Second Edition, in 8vo, price 1s 6.1. Cl 
; London: Saunpers, OTxex, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. SNe CRISIS of 1866: a Financial Essay. By Witt 
é b Fow.Ler, LL.B. 
i" “AUTHORS versus PUBLISHERS.” ft ane teacher ae the best paper upon the Crisis of 1856 that has as yet been 
—, 0 . 
Fifth Edition, with Photographie Frontispiece, price 1s, post free. — DI 


London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





The SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; 








OR, COUNSELS FOR A YOUNG AUTHOR Now ready, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 

’ awe > e Ta >) ‘ ry Do We nj a) 
It contains advice about Binding, Composition, Printing, and Advertising; also, USTRALIA AS IT Is ; or, I acts and Features, Sketches GI 
Specimens of Type and Sizes of Paper. Itis a complete Literary Guide fur a Novice, and Incidents of Australia and Australian Life ; with Notices of New 

and full of extract and trustworthy information. Zealand, By a CLeRGyMAn, Thirteen Years Resident in the Interior of New South 

** We wish we had seen such a book fiftesn years ago, that’s all. It is full of neces- Wales. 
sary information, and, if thoroughly digested, it will save some head-aches, heart- London: LoNemAns, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
aches, and perhaps—despicab]: as the consideration must be to the child of genius, H 
quafiing nectar above the clonds—a few golden sovereigns, bearing the image aud 2 Tor 1 7 r ' 
superscription of Victoria the First.”—Christian Weekly News. MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
Just published, in imperial 16mo, price 198 6d, cloth, gilt edges, or 213, bound in 
“NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT.” re ery 


ORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with LI 


SACRED MUSIC FOR THE HOME CIRCLE, | bi sotiustrations, original and from tie Antigu, rewwa on Wood by GSehat 


The whole of the Text and Illustrations reproduced in Lithography, uniform with the 





Edited and Arranged by E. H. THORNE, Organist of Chichester Cathedral. Miniature Edition of ** Moore's Irish Melodies,” illustrated by Maclise. 
Being a selection of S:andard Tunes with appropriate Hymns. Oblong 4to, strongly London: Lox 33, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
bound in clotk boards, 1s 6d, or cloth bevelled boards, 2s. : ee ee ne Se L 
Eighteenth Edition. In demy 8vo, elegant cloth, with Map, price lds. 


A SELECTION of SINGLE & DOUBLE CHANTS. ALF ROUND the OLD WORLD : being Some Account of 
y vee: a Tour in Russia, the Caucasus, Persia, and Turkey, 1865-66. By Viscount 
Fdited by E. H. THORNE. PoturxGron, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

Oblong, cloth limp, price 1s, or cloth extra, with blank music paper, 1s 6d. “The book is good reading, and never wearies by prosy description or scientific 
dissertation.”"—Morning Advertiser. P 
“In these records of a tour in Russia, &c., Lord Pollington has given us a delight 
ful glimpse of the various scenes through which he passed, and the men and maa 

The WORKS of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, BART,, ners that he encountered in his way."—Sun. 

PROFESSOR OF LOGIC AND Bn eet. SICS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44 Dover street, Piccadilly, London. 
“DINBURGH. ; 
Third Edition. This day is published, price 7s 6d. 


LECTURES on METAPHYSICS. Edited by the NEW TRANSLATION of the MINOR PROPHETS, 


London: Joun Moraay, 10 Paternoster row. 














Rev. H, L. Manset, B.D., LL.D » Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephauiah, aud Haggai, from the 
Philosophy, ese and Joun Vertcn, M.A., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric | original Hebrew only. By the late Joun BeLuamy. 
in the University of Glasgow. Two vols. 8vo, 24s. In the notes to Jonah will be found a clearing up of the vexed question of Jonah $) 
Second E lition. in the Belly of the Fish. In the notes to Micah there is a crushing reply to 4 
° Polytheists, or worshippers of THREE PERSONS in ONE GOD; and to 
LECTURES on LOGIC. Edited by the Same. Two Unitarians, the worshippers WITHOUT a GOD. : r 
WSO oe si Also an ORIGINAL TREATISE on the 9ti VERSE of the APOSTLE JUDE, w 
A New Edition, being the Third. concerning Michael the Archangel contending with the Devil about the ee Pi 
r Mos-s; ing Mi “) Suange. i yhat 1 he conten 
DISCUSSIONS on PHILOSOPHY and LITERA- ek showing who Michael the Arcuangel was, and what Devil he con! | 
TURE, EDUCATION and UNIVERSITY REFORM. 8vo, 2ls. London: Simpxty, MarsHatu, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. T 
te 7 Free by post, by addressing P. Stuart, Esq, Elm House, Seaforth, Liverpool, 
WittraM Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. enclosing the amount in stamps. 
_MOZLEY on MIRACLES. | ESIGN for PROPOSED LAW COURTS.—MODERN 
Second Edition, now ready, in 8vo, price 10s 6d. CROZIERS —The BUILDER of this week, 4d, or by post 5d, contains—Fine Y 


EK HT LECTURES MIRACLES. Pre - View of Mr. E. Barry's Design for proposed Law Courts—lLilustrations of Croziers 
ae Sane eng ar eee ti 2 ry yg oy ie recently made—Something about Indian Appointments—Tiue Revue Générale— 
SILY xford, bo, 0 - FOounGaAtlO 0 f * vonn 


7 > i : 4 e Lord Sandon on Art—Tutbury Castle—Manchester Town Hail Competition—The 

Z rg a » 6 _ of Sali-bury. By J. B. Mozrey, B.D., Vicar of Old Shore- | seotch Academy—furniture—Competitions—Discoveries in Rume~Lha Royal Gold y 

sam, late Fellow of Magdalen College. Medal—Report of Judges on National Gallery Desigus—and other papers.—1 Yo 
RivincTons, Loudon, Oxford, and Cambridge. stree', Covent Garden, W..., and all Newsmen, 
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YALUABLE NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


SELECTION FROM THE VERY EXTENSIVE STOCK NOW ON SALE BY 
A iN 


WILLIS AND SOTHERAN, 136 STRAND. 


i f Book-buyers is especially directed to their unrivalled Stock, 

b octagon sale, at wy fad m ows prices, and in the best library condi- 
aa taey oe RGEST and BEST COLLECTION of BOOKS in ENGLAND. Their 
; Lt Y CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, containing a large assem- 
wont? Ancient and Modern Works, County Histories, &., and including many 
a ndrare; also the New Publications, with Prices and Publishers’ 


rious 4 
4 echegear free, for 12 months, for 33. 


AUDUBON’S BIRDS of AMERICA, a complete set 


35 exceedingly large and beautifully cuioured Engrav- 


A t work, with 4: 
of this gre" the t elephant folio size, in fine coudition, as published, 


ings, 4 vols. of the larges' 
$190. 


TKYNS’S GLOUCESTERSHIRE, complete with 


A Engravings, First Kdition, thick folio, large paper, new morocco extra, £31 10s. 


BAINES’S HISTORY of LANCASHIRE, with 


Plates, 4 vols. 4to, half morocco, gilt, £12 123. 


BEWICK’S BRITISH BIRDS, good Impressions of 


the celebrated Cuts, 2 vuls. 8vo, new half morocco, £2 2s, 


BURNEY’S HISTORY of MUSIC, 4 vols. 4to, calf 


gilt, £4 10s. 


CHRONICLES of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRE- 
LAND, &e. By Arnold, Fabyan, Froissart, Fuller's Worthies, Grafton, Hall, 
Harding, Holinsbed, Joinville, Monstrelet, and Risiell. 25 vols. royal 4to in 
95, new morocco extra, a splendid uniform set, £55. 


CLUTTERBUCK’S HERTFORDSHIRE: its History 
aud Autiquities, with highly finished Engravings, 3 vols. folio, boards, £13 133 ; 
or new morocco extra, £18 13s. 


CURTIS’S FLORA LONDINENSIS, enlarged by 
Hooker. 617 Plates, exhibiting the fa:] natural size of each plant, beautifully 
coloured, 5 vols. folio, half morocco, £23 lis (pub. at £87 4s). 


CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, translated by 
Griffith, Pidgeon, and Gray, 800 Engraviugs, 16 vols. 8vo, new calf gilt, fine set 
£14 lis. 


DUGDALE’S MONASTICON ANGLICANUM, 


enlarged by Caley, Fillis, and Bandinel. With 250 fine Eugravings and Wood- 
cuts, 8 large vols. folio, half morocc», £2:. 


GOUGH’S SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS in 


GREAT BRITAIN, a complete set of this grand and valuable work, with all the 
flue Engravings, 5 large vols. imperial folio, russia, gilt edges, £105. 


H. B.’s POLITICAL SKETCHES, 600 Humorous 


and Satirical Sketches, introducing all the cs'ebrated Political Characters of the 
Day. 6 vols. folio, half morocco, £12 128 (pub. at £60). 


LIPSCOMB’S BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, its History 


and Antiquities, many Engravings. 4 large vols. 4to, new half russia, £10 108 
(pub. at £16 16s); or on large paper, boards, uucut, £14 lis 


LITTA, FAMIGLIE CELEBRI ITALIANE, a com- 
lete set of this grand, interesting, and valuable History of all the Great 
‘amilies of Italy, with many thousand finely ecloured and other Portraits, Monu- 
mental Effigies, Coats-of-Arms, Statues, Medals, &c. 9 large vols. royal folio, 
new half russia, £52 10s, cost £10). 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS of 


the ROYAL SOCIETY, from its commencement in 1665 to 1862, comprising the 
Series to 1500, abridged by Hutton, Siaw, and Pearson. 18 vols., and the com- 
Plete Series at large daring the preseut ceatury to 1852, 62 vols.; ia all 80 vols. 
to, half russia neat, £36 103. 


REEVE’S CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA, or Figures 


and Descriptions of all the Shelis of Molluscous Animals, a complete set of this 
the greatest illustrated work on Conchology, many thousand tively coloured 
Figures, 15 thick vols. 4to, half calf, £94 (pub. at upwards of £135). 


SPEECHES by EMINENT BRITISH STATES- 
MEN. 451 vols. 8vo, new calf gilt, fiue uniform set, £45. 
Comprising the Spe-ches of Brougham, Burke, Campbell, Canning, Curran, Drum- 
Mond, Erskine, Fox, Grattan, Horsley, Huskisson, King, Macaulay, Peel, Phillips, 
Pitt, Rowily, Suel, Sheridan, Wellington, aud Windham. 


TURNER GALLERY of PICTURES, 60 large and 


beautiful Line Eogravings from his most famous paintings, choics proofs before 
—_ on ludia paper, atlas folio, largest paper, new half morocco, £15 15s (pub. 


YARRELL’S BRITISH BIRDS, last Edition, 550 


Engravings, 8 vols. 8vo, new morocco, £5 5s. 


YARRELL’S BRITISH FISHES, 522 Engravings, 


2 vols. Syo new morocco, £3 10s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 





1. 
IRELAND and herCHURCHES, By Jawes Gopwin, 


1 vol. demy 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


2. 
NIGHTS in the HAREM. By Emme trys Lor, Ex- 
Governess to H.H. Ibrahim, the Grand Pacha, son of H.H. Ismael Pacha, 
Authoress of “ Harem Life in Egypt and Turkey.” 2 vols. post 8yo. 


3. 
ARMY MISRULE. By a (late) Common Sotprer. 


Second and revised Edition, with much new matter. Post 8yvo, 3s ¢d. 
CThis day. 


4. 
The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Watrter 


Bacenor. Reprinted fiom the Fortnightly Review. Post 8vo, 9s. 


5. 
UP and DOWN the LONDON STREETS. By 


Marx Lemon. With 75 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 123. 


6. 
OWEN MEREDITH’S POETICAL WORKS. First 


Volume of a New Edition, contaiuing ‘Clyt tra, and Poems Lyrical and 
Descriptive.’ Foap. 8vo, 6s. 





7. 
CHURCH EMBROIDERY, Ancient and Modern. 


With numerous Examples. By Anastasia Dotoy. Feap. 4to, 63. 


8. 
STUDIES in CONDUCT: Short Essays from the 


Saturday Review. Post 8vo, 73 6d. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


1, 
Sir HUBERT MARSTON. By Sir F. Vincent. 3 


vols. post 8vo, (This day. 


2. 
A CHIP of the OLD BLOCK. By Gro. Grerray. 


2 vols. post Svo. (Next week. 


8. 
NORA and ARCHIBALD LEE. By the Author of 


“ The Cost of a Secret.” 3 vols. post Svo. 


4. 
The BEAUCLERCS, FATHER and SON. By Cu. 


CLARKE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“ We congratulate Mr. Clarke on his present work, which is a decided improvement 
on ‘Charlie Thornhill’ in the coherence and regular development of its plot."—Daily 
News. 


5. 
IDALIA: a Romance. By Ourpa. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
* The story justly deserves to be called ‘a poem in prose,’ for it is full of the most 
genuine poetry from first to last."—Jforning Post. 


6. 
VITTORIA. By Georce Merepirn. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“Most English writers think, when they have put in a ‘viva’ here and a ‘Si 
Signora’ there, that they have Italianized the whole thing; but Mr. Meredith has 
caught the spirit and life of the people he paints, and gives the sharp, incisive, pro- 
verb at every turn, or the expressive gesture which finishes the half uttered sentence, 
and which is so eminently characteristic of a Southern race.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


7. 
GEMMA. ByT. A. Trotuore. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


8. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. By Caanrtes 


READE. 3 vols. post 8vo. (Third Bdition tris day, 


9. 
PLAYED OUT. By Miss Aynite Tuomas, 3 vols. 


post 8vo. 





193 Piecadilly. 
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NEW WORKS. 





On PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENG- 


LAND; its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By Atrnevs Topp. 
Vo!. L., 8vo, 16s. 


2. 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By 


James ANTHONY FRouDE, M.A. 2 vols, post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


8, 
The JOURNAL of a HOME LIFE: a Tale. By 


the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Post 8vo, 9s 6d. (On Thursday next. 


4. 
GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. 
Re-edited by Wyatr Papworts. With nearly 400 additional Woodeuts hy O. 
Jewitt. 8vo, 52s 6d. [On the 26 th inst. 


5. 
SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 


1848-1866. By the Right Hon. B. Disraewt, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
8y0, 12s. 


6. 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. By Henry Tuomas 


Bucxte. Fifth Edition, complete in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 243, 


7. 
LIBER LIBRORUM: its Structure, Limitations, and 


P A Friendly Communication to a Reluctant Sceptic. 8vo. 
ie en ‘ [On Thursday next. 


8, 
MAX MULLER’S LECTURES on the SCIENCE 


of LANGUAGE. First Series, Fifth Edition, 12s; Second Series, 18s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S WORKS. Library Edition. 


Edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 8 vols. 8vo, Portrait, £5 5s. 


10. 
Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf. Miniature Edition, 10s 6d. 


ll. 


The NORTH-WEST PENINSULA of ICELAND; 


Journal of a Tour. By C. W. Sneruerp, M.A, F.ZS. With Map and 2 
Chromo-lithographs. Fcap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
12. 


FLORENCE, the New Capital of Italy. By C. R. 


WELD. With 23 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 123 6d. 


13. 
Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, classified and arranged. 2lst Edition. Crown 8vo, 
10s 6d, 


14. 


POSTHUMOUS SERMONS of the Rev. DENIS 


KELLY, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Church, Gough square. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


15. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the PARISH CHURCH 
ofa UNIVERSITY CITY. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 
16. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON. 


By A. K.H. B. Cheaper Edition, 3s ¢d. 


17. 
A BOOK of ANGLING, a Complete Treatise on the 


Art od Fishing in every branch. By Francis Francis. With 15 Plates. Post 
8yo, 15s. 


18, 
The BILLIARD BOOK. By Captain Crawtey. 


With 100 Diagrams on Steel aud Wood, &vo, 21s. 


19. 
YOUATT on the HORSE. Revised and enlarged by 


W. Warson, M.R.C.Y.S, 8vo, with numerous Woodctus, 12s 6d. 


20. 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. Corrected andadapted 


to “The Public School Latin Primer.” By Joun T. Waite, D.D., of C.C.C., 
Oxford. [On Friday next. 





i 
MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S Lig 





8vo, cloth, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, price 2s, 


The TURKS, the GREEKS, and the SLAVOoNs. 


or, an Account of Four Journeys across Turkey in Europe. By G 
KENzIe and A. P. IRB. r y G. Mure Mac. 


“ As racy a travel-book as any lady has written for many years past. 


: sacdy | ton y years past... ., Full 
welcome anecdote, description, history, and criticism, and illustrated by Bobeai 
gocd pictures and good maps.” —Eraminer. , 7 number of 
“A work of more than ordinary interest and value, and one which ; 
, Ww . 
recommend to the } erusal—nay, the study—of a'l.”"—Jllustrated Times, » cordially 
“ The bouk merits careful consideration.”—Athenaum. 


KAYE’S LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS: a Con 


tribution to the History of the Civil and Military Services of India, This W 

will contain Bographies of—Lord Cornwallis—Sir John Malcolm—Sir (Qj oy 

Metcalfe—Major D'Arcy Todd—Rev. Henry Martyn—Sir Alexander Pa 

Sir Henry Lawrence—Capt. Arthur Conolly—General Neill~Mountstueer 

Elphinstune—£c., &c., &c. [Immediately 

Published by arrangement with the Proprietor’, Messrg. Moxon and Co. 
The SHILLING EDITION of 

ELIA. By Cu#arves Lams. Comprising Christ's 
Hospital Five-and-Thirty Years Ago—Mrs. Battle's Opinions on Whist-4 Ch 
ter on Ears—A Quakers’ Meeting—The Old and the New Schoolmaster—Mfo 
Relations—Grace before Meat —Dream-CLiliren—Distant Correspoudents—Tiy 
Praise of Chimney-Sweepers—A Dissertation upon Roast Pig, &c., &, 


Tilustrated with Twenty-Seven Steel Engravings by George Cruikshank, yo 
cloth, 7s 6d. iss 


MAXWELL’S IRISH REBELLION in 1798 ; 


with an Account of Emmett’s Insurrection in 1803. 


Just ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, in royal 8yo, cloth, prica 103 6d, 


The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB; includ. 


ing his most interesting Letters. Collected and Edited, with Memor i 
Tuomas Noon TaL¥ounD. ; en 


The ABRIDGED EDITION of Miss AGNEs 
STRICKLAND'S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. Expressly adapted 
for Schools and Families by the Authoress. Iu 1 vol, price 63 6d. 


LITERATURE and its PROFESSORS. By Tuomas 
PuRNELL. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“Tt is well that tl ere should be thinkers like our Essayist, who sit, so to speak, on 
the opposition benches in the House of Opinion.”"—Atheneum. . 


POMPEII: its History, Buildings, and Antiquities, 
An Account of the Destruction of the City, with a full Description of the Re 
muins and of the Recent Excavations, and «lso an Itinerary for Visitors. Tue 
trated with nearly $00 Engravings on Wood, also a large Map expressly engraved 
for this Work. Edited by Dr. Dyer. (Nearly ready. 


HANDBOOK of ARCH ZOLOGY : Egyptian, Greek, 


Etruscan, ard Roman. By Hopper M. Westrorr. With namerous Iilustre 
tions. 8Svo, lds. 


HANDBOOK of ENGRAVED GEMS. By C. W. 
Kino, M.A. Illustrated. Crown Svyo, 10s 6d. 
“ Thoroughly readable, and contains a great store of information."—Times. 


“ Whoever is curious about antique intaglios will find much to interest andinstract 
him in this work."—Daily News. 


“ A useful introduction, and we are glad to make acquaintance, and recommend the 
present handbook." Pall Mall Gazette. 


OLIVER BYRNE’S DUAL ARITHMETIC. Part 


Il., ‘*The Ascending Branch.” 10s 6d. 


OLIVER BYRNE’S YOUNG DUAL ARITH- 


METICIAN. 12mo, cloth, 5s 6d. 


The Ven. ARCHDEACON SMITH’S SYNONYMS 


and ANTCNYMS, [ Immediately. 


GEORGE MACDONALD'S NEW BOOK for CHILDREN. 
DEALINGS with the FAIRIES. _ Lilustrated by 


Anruur HvuGues. 16mo, cloth and gold, 2s 6d. 


London: BELL and DALDY. 


RECENT ADDITIONS to BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


EMERSON’S COMPLETE WORKS, 2,WHEELER’S DICTIONARY of NAMES 
vols., 7s. | in FICTION. Ss. 

CHARLES KNIGHT’S KNOWLEDGE |The APPENDIX to the BIBLIO 
is POWER. 5s. GRAPHERS MANUAL By H& 

COLERIDGE’S The FRIEND. 4s 64. Bohn. 5s. 

COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPHIA LITE- |sir CHARLES BELL on the HAND. 
RARIA, and TWO LAY SERMONS. | 5s. 


33 6d. ICLARKE’S INTRODUCTION 
AGNES STRICKLAND'S QUEENS of} HERALDRY. : 
ENGLAND. 6 vols., 68 each. HEINE'S POETICAL WORKS. Re 


CRAIKS PURSUIT of KNOWLEDGE.! vised Edition. 5s. r 
fs. BAILEY'S FESTUS. Revised Baition. 
CRAIK'S PURSUIT of KNOWLEDGE. | 5s. 
5s. HAWTHORNE'S WORKS. 2 vols., 386d 
FLAXMAN'S LECTURES on SCULP-| each. 
TURE. 6s. GUIZOT'S MONK and CONTEMPORS 
SOU! HEY'S LIFE of WESLEY. 58. | RIES. 3s 6d. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED GIFT-BOOKS. 
REMBRANDT’S CHOICEST ETCH-(BIRKET FOSTER'S SUMMER 
INGS. 42s SCENES. 31s 6d 


GREAT WORKS of RAPHAET. 42s. |SHAW'S ART of ILLUMINATION 
anaemia ancceal AKT and SONG; or the Works of Cele 3ls 61 EADY. 4 
ae ian — “ brated Painters and Poets. 31s Gd. MASIERPIECES of MULRE: . 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. RUINS of POMPEI. 31s 6d. EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. 21s. 
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